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OF ESPECIAL VALUE IN 


Academies and in High and Grammar Schools. 


AMERICAN POEMS. 
Selections from the works of LoNGFELLOW, WHITTIER, Bryant, HOLMES, LOWELL, 
nd Emerson. With Biographical Sketches, and Notes explaining the Histor- 
call and Personal Allusions, 1 vol., 16mo, 468 pages. $1.00. 
This book contaims several of the most A at of long poems by the 
eminent writers above named, as follows :— 

LONGFELLOW : Evangeline; the Courtship of Miles Standish; The Building of 
the Ship. 

WuI'TTIER: Snew-Bound; Among the Hills; Mabel Martin; Cobbler Keezar’s 
Vision ; Barclay of Ury ; The Two Rabbis ; "The Gift of seers The Brother 
of Mercy ; The Prophecy of Samuel Sewall ; Maud Muller 

Bryant; Sella; The Little People of the Snow. 

Hotmes: Grandmother’s Story of the Battle of Bunker Hill ; The School-Boy. 

LoweLL: The Vision of Sir Launfal ; Undér the Willows; Under the Old Elm; 
Agassiz. 

EMERSON : 





The Adirondacs ; The Titmouse ; Monadnoc. 


AMERICAN PROSE. 


Selections of entire Essays, Sketches, and Stories,from the works of HawTHORN:, 
IRVING, LONGFELLOW, WHITTIER, HotmEs, LOWELL, THOREAU, EMERSON. 
With Introductions and Notes. 16mo, 424 pages. $1.00. 

The selections are as follows :— 

HAWTHORNE: The Soow-Image ; The Great Stone Face; Drowne’s Wooden Image ; 
Howe’s Masquerade. 

Iavinc: Rip Van Winkle; Little Britain. 

LoncGyELLOW: The Valley’ of the Loire ; Journey into Spain. 

WuittrerR: Yankee Gyps The Boy Captives. 

Homes: The+Gambrel-Roofed ae sg 

LowELL; My Garden Acqueintance, 

TaorEAU; Sounds; Brute Neighbors; The Highland Light. 

EMERSON : Behavior ; Books. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON: 4 Park 8t. NEW YORK: 11 East 17th St. 





ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Geographies announc announce with pleasure the completion of a tho: 
ough veVben of the telveinar teoen taaiatation te tne p 


COMMON SCHOOL SERIES: 
Mitchell's First Lessons in Geography, 
Mitchell’s New Primary Ceography, 
Mitchell’s New intermed ate Ceography. 





WHAT ne ‘BEEN DON 


This revision differs i. sc pe and character from the current alterations that are required» be 
made from time to time in all Toefeoet jes, [t was nevesmitated by the prog: ess of ge - 
cea or — Niece tee and iy lees e } oy of cvnqurcst @ad colonization, so strongly devel- 
ar. onged eas aby Aes to the 


the worid. as the same time the revision has been so 
pet fh disturbance in its use with former editions. It in- 
KEW PLATES—NEW MAPS—NEW TABLES—HEW ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Attention is called to the following points in the various books of the sertes: 
MITCHELL’S FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 


The revised ne of Mitchell's First Lessons in Geography ts handsomely prin‘ed on fine 


paper, from entire) with fresh and appropriate iliustrations throughou'. I[t is sub- 
stantially and beautifull = Tp byt is altogether the moet attractive bouk of the kind 
for beginners yet published, 


MITCHELL'S NEW PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. 


pm ag pate = Primary tmproved in size and general appearance. All the maps 


hy 
are new, coultanly ance pane AD beaut'ful. The tull 'wo-page map of the U uited Sta 
Eatione and ond oo. is the to be found ia any boox of this grade. There are also many new i ben 
ms by Peter Moran. lice Rarber, and other 
been rearranged, and complete and accurate. 


Lum emuneat artists. Toe statisticg! tabies 
MITCHELL'S NEW INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. 

To the Lrozsten © of £ p— + New Intermediate Geocraphy the maps have received special at- 
ention. ef many comparatively unimportant bave been removed, and. while 
the mar are awe ann te fuller than thc i oe series, prominent piace: are eo piainiy indicated 
by Bold Type that no valid saan = eee ce tue score of wantof clearness. An ex - 


amination oi the U. 8. Map, and of the several sectional maps, will demonstrate 
new illustrations tions bave been 
in gocordanc- 


one the descriotive geozraphy of Rua, 
SS a by = oes the most accurate information attal »abie. Grout 
labor been expended «a tne 6 1 


pooh Be rea res authoriti al tables, and they embody 


E. -. BUTLER & oO. 17 and 19 South Sixth Street, rd 
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SWINTON’S SIXTH or CLASSIC ENCLISH READER. 


An Advanced Number in the well-known Series of School Readin 
DESICNED for the UPPER CRADES of CRAMMAR SCHOOLS, and for HICH SCHOOLS. A 


Books By Wm. Swinton. 
ADEMIES and SEMINARIcS.- 


CONTAINING representative selections from the writings of ten British and ten American 
authors, chronologically arranged, with critical sketches of the Life and Works of each, 


with annotations. 


By its method and scope the Classic English Reader not oo @ manual for advanced 


classes in keeping with the high character of the 


biographical and critical notes, a sterling 
608 pages. 


series, but also forms, with its 
text-book of English Literature. Cloth. 16mo. 


Sent, post-paid, for examination with a view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., Publishers, 753 & 755 Broadway, N. Y. 








PART ist 25 CENTS. 
A perfectly ereded LAN OF aimao Text-sook in Vocal Music. 


FOR SCHOOLS « 


PART 2d. 50 CENTS. 





Contains the finest collection of two part Exercises 
and Songs ever published. 





EXERCISES — 


(a) Tetrachort oo. oe Sm ag mi (@),The o Common 
Chord in ita three (@) The 
in the fourth and -—m. of the —— 


AND HOME. 


=—SONG 


Part 3. will be ready in July. Price, 75 cents. 
Cc. H. BROWNE, 19 Bond Street, New York. 

















Celerity ! 


yx have loug desired a pencil ph ym mend > would be simple in construction, rapid end 
quiet in operation, durabie and 
We now offer you one that meets fully all of these requirements. 


Dixon’s Pencit SHARPENER 


is one that any child can easily operate. It will sharpen 60 pencils in five minutes in a man- 
ner that will win your lasting approval. 

The Dixon Pencil Sharpener is simplicity itself, the price is moderate, and if you value 
time and cleanliness and pleasant temper you cannot afford to be without one of these most 
effective machines. One of its chief merits is that when the knife becomes dul! another can 
be placed in position in a few seconds. Mention New York School Journal and send Sor des- 
criptive circular, 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey!City,"N. J. 


Comfort ! ! 
TEACHERS : 


Economy ! !! 
accurate in mechanism, and aitractive in appearance, 


MANUFACTURED UNDER THE W. H. Lamson Parant, May 12, 1885, 
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A. H. ANDREWS & CO, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
BAKER, PRATT & CoO., 


GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 


Manufacturers of the 
CELEBRATED 
Triumph” & “Paragon” 
DOV ETAILED 
SCHOOL DESKS 
Globes Andrews’ leilu- 
rians, Maps, Anatomical, 
Philosoph - and Geo- 
graphical Charts, Black- 
boards, etc. 


The latest inventions in School Appa- 
ratus for every grade of school. Special 
¢ reuiars of any of the above, free on application. 


A. H. ANDREWS & -. 

19 Bond Street, New York. 
815 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
27 Frankiin Street, Boston. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
406, 207, 209 and 241 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORE. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical | Apparatas, 
CHEMICALLY PURF 
CHEMICALS. 
Chemists, Colleges, 


Schools, and Laboratories, 
Supplied with the best goods gt the lowest prices: 


"s B 
aaees, 2 epeciaity in in Ee 


PUBLICATIONS OF 








THE NATIONAL SCHOOL" 


~OF— 
BLOCUTION AND ORATORY, PHILA. 


Shoemaker’s Practical Elocutior. 

Elocutionist’s Annval. (13 numbers.) 

Best Things !rom Best Authors. (4 volumes.) 

Mental Science and Culture, by Dr. E. Bios. 

Norma! Metho: sof Teaching, y Dr. E. Brooks. 

Elocutiona: M Charts. 

pavomprse peecb. 

Delsarte System of Uratory. 

bapa wt he the Voice. 

Shoemaker’s Dialogues. 

The attention of teachers, school officers, and 
all interestea in Reading, Elocution and General 
Cul.ure, is respectfully invited to the merits of 
our publications. Liberal terms in quantity or 
for first supply te schools. Correspondence solic- 
ited. CHAKLES C. SHOEMAK Manager, 
1416 & 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


NOW READY! 
EDUCATIONAL 


TOY MONEY cr 








6 Barclay St., 


t2 Vesey St., 


SCHOOL AND LABORA 


ag Whe 


FT waruliliee cinet, cgiiiee cial Apparatus | ar (on alot 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 


Importer aud Manufacturer of 


LE APPARATUS, | Punt CHEMICALS. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS 


MICROSCOPES, 
TELESCOPES, 
FIELD-GLASSES, 
MAGIC LANTERNS, 
BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS, 


NEW YORK, 


ig at eon a rate for best ay pal Corresp onder c 





TRIED! 


HE BEST, CHEAPEST, AND MOST DURABLE & 
TESTED!! 


Endorsed by ali Superintendents and Teachers wherever used. 


ta Send for full descriptive circular. 


AH. ANDREWS &60., 


Wes and Bessststions of Ten 
our Catalogues sam 


QUEEN & CO. 
O94 Chestnut St. Philadelphiy 
DISFIGURING HUMORS 

YX HUMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 


ITCHING 
AND 


BURNING 


BOARD. 
PROVED!!! 





1, 303, 


For ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, 


and Ladies’, 170. For Broad Writing, 294, 399, 


Point, 649. For General Writing, 332, 404, 
No, G59 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 & 291. 


Other styles to suit all hands. ¢gy"Sample Cards, Price Lists, etc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 94 John Street, XN. Y. 


TORTURES 


A®2 EVERY SPECIES of Itching, Scaly, Pimp) 
Scrofulous, and Infantile Humors curec Py, 
Orpeevas BEI easiness Mince Petter, dane 
CURA VENT, ew Blooo rifi 
ses the blood and perspiration of 1m ae. r 4 
sonous ee — anne ne removes t the oa 
Curicura, the grea ‘ao Cure alls 
Uiger and Inflamation, ©, care the Skin ag os 4 


+ sg wy 
‘toa = exquisite Skin Beautifier ang 
Sa a 
ee a 

ice: Cut! 
25 cents; Resolvent, $2. * Cents ; Soap, 
Potter Drve@ snp CHEMICAL Co., 
Bosto N, Mass 
cmsend 1 for “How to Curse Sam Diseases.” 


390. 





HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 





BUY THE BEST, 


But don’t buy until you have scen 


STANFORD'S 
CELEBRATED 


WALL MAPS. 


Size 52 x 60 inches. 
IMPORTED ONLY BY 


HARRIS, ROGERS & CO. 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Send fer vr elkeulat, : 
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CCHOOLS, 


Any denominctions in bulk as 
wante 


Send for Special! Circular. 
MILTON RRADLEY CO 
Sprin, field. Mass. 


LA PORTE CINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING SCHOOL. 


This schoo! offers superior advantages to ladies 
who desire to become Kindergartners. Send for 
circulaxsto Mrs. EUDORA HAILMAN, 
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H, McSHANE & CO , Baltimore, Md 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
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WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
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(Terrestrial Only.) Weighs less than 10 ounces. 
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Sibley's Patent Pencil Sharpener. 


Sharpener Ever Invented. 
Simple, durable, and easily kep: in order. 
Works rapid'y. and makes a f'ne poiat. 
Warranted to work twice as’ fast as any 
Pencil Sharpener in the market, 
Send for descriptive circu’ar to 
WILLARD K, SIBLEY, Waltha», Mase. 


A NEW SHEET OF: 


DESIGNS IN DRAWING. 


120 BEAUTIFUL PATTERNS 
Mailed for 20 cents. . Busy Work, Primary 
Reading and Language Lessons. ©: 


Book-Keeping Taught by Correspondence, | | 


WRITE. FOR PUAN. 


W. N. HULL, Cedar Falls, lowa/ 
Prof. in State Normal Seboal. 
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‘Lorpv Reay, of England, recently re- 
marked, *‘ The tyranny which would compel 
the human race to be educated on identical 
seems to me to have nothing human in 
itatall.” And again, ‘‘ Our empire ean only. léarn 
‘maintained by giving free: ‘scope to the 
oat; 
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greatest variety of methods of education.” 
It has been well said that state unity of edu- 
cation, so far from giving full play to va- 
riety of talent, presses all schools into one 
mould, and thus crushes all originality, indi- 
viduality, spontaneity, and zeal in the 
teacher. The man is sacrificed to the work, 
sensitive natures are crushed, latent powers 
are not called forth, and the peculiar talents 
of the children are left undeveloped. It 
must therefore be admitted that one type of 
intermediate schools is as undesirable as one 
type of primary schools, and that the nee:s 
of localities, and of individuals, vary so 
widely that education cannot be centralized 
without destroying its motive power—enthu- 
siasm. No two drops of water, no two flakes 
of snow, no two children are precisely simi- 
lar, yet, in spite of this amazing diversity in 
nature, one hard and fast line is expected to 
succeed in all schools. The principle is 
wrong in theory, and ruinous in practice. 





Ir is fortunate that the American teacher's 
salary is not, as is the English teacher's, 
rated according to the per cent her class 
averages in examination. We fear the 
temptation to cram or to stretch the marks 
would be greater than some could bear. 

QUESTIONS are frequently asked us like the 
following : ‘‘ How can I stop my pupils drop 
ping pencils on the floor?” ‘‘ How can I 
stop whispering ?” ‘“‘How can I make my 
scholars love arithmetic?” ‘‘How can I 
make a program ?” 
I give to spelling in ny school ?” 
questions are asked hy honest teachers in a 
spirit of sincere inquiry. They insist to know 
these things, and can not tell where to find 
the answers they want. But it is a fact that 
there are many unanswerable questions in 
all branches of work. The doing of certain 
things carnot be told. Take an illustration. 
Spencer’s lenses are known to all micrscop- 
ists. They were made by aman who coul: 
never teach his art. Others took the same 
kind of glass, pursued the same course, but 
did not make the same quality of lenses. No 
one could tell why. When the lens came 
from Spencer’s hands it was valuable; when 
it came from others’ hands it had little value. 
He could not transmit his skill any more than 
Michael Angelo, or Rubens, or Daniel Web- 
ster, or Shakespeare could. Go into a good 
school, watch all the teacher's movements, 
take down her language, and then go into 
your school, go through with the same 
motions, use the same words, and you fail. 
Why? You can't get her spirit. She has 
something that a school course hat improved, 
but has never given her. Why can we not 
have ten thousand like Horace Mann, David 
Page, or Dr. Arnold? Because schools don't 
make such men. They are born, and all the 
school work in the world could not manu- 
facture them. There are some who never 
can become eminent teachers. They may 

to do good work, but never excellent. 





‘ther are certain things in all the arts and! 


** How much time shall; 
These: 


trades that cannot be communicated, and 
just how to make a fitting program, or ex- 
actly how to regulate noise, or how to govern 
boys and girls, or when to teach percentage, 
or when to sneeze, are among them. 


A MAN said toa poor drunken fellow the 
other day: ‘John, I thought you had re- 
formed ?” ‘ Yes,” said the inebriate, ‘‘ so— 
I—have (hic) but it—didn’t—amount—to—a 
(hic) reformation.” Here is a thought for 
sober men Reform witl out refermation! 
Is this possible ? It certainlyis. A buildiag 
could be destroyed und reformet with no 
improvement. A belief could be abandoned 
and another one professed with no advant- 
age. A good suit of clothes could be ripped 
to pieces and re-made, and be worse than at 
first. There not only can be reform without 
reformation, but there frequently is. Teach- 
ers become dissatisfied with what they are 
doing, and reform into worse methods, Itis 
a gocd maxim to stick to what you have 
until you can get a better. Your reform 
may only leave you worse off. There are a 
thousand humbug educational quack medi- 
cines for sale under the trade mark, ‘‘ New 
Education,” warranted to cure all school ills. 
Look out for them, How can you tell the 
genuine? Easily, if you knew. Any nos- 
trum that professes to “patch up” an old 
humbug is worthless. The diseased mem. 
bers, ‘‘ cram and grind,” must be cut off and 
buried. They can’t be reformed, The cure 
can only commence when the poison coming 
from the diseased part is removed. 

The new education is a new creation, like 
the new birth spoken of in the New Testa. 
ment. It does not pretend to build on an old 
rotten foundation. It adapts instruction to 
child nature, and develops power and ca- 
pacity, not merely a knowledge of grade 
branches. 

lts aim is to make men and women of in- 
tegrity and usefulness, not percentage par- 
rots, cackling well-conned lessons. 

It emancipates the teacher from the intol- 
erable bondage of set examinations and pro- 
motions, and measures her work by char 
acter results. 

It believes that the cheap teacher is the 
dearest, and abhors the doctrine uf the sur- 
vival of the unfitte:t in order to degrade, and 
cheapen, and discourage the fittest. It 
would destroy forever from off the face of 
the earth the vast mass of incompetent sur- 
plusage now crowding our school rooms, 
who only know the answers to about two 
hundred questions, andnot only do not know, 
but don ot care to know, the first principles 
in the science of proper teaching. 


THousanpDs of good men huve been killed 
by but’s, How often we hear, “ Yes. he isa 
good man; but"—— Then follows harsh 
judgments enough to ten times neutralize 
all that was contained in the phrase, ‘‘ He 
was a good man.” It is well to follow the 
maxim, *‘ Search others for virtues, thyself 








for vices.” 
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A REASONING that begins with an “if” is certain 
to end in a platitude. 


Dr. OLIveR WENDELL Hotes expresses _a hope 
that the people will let the country retain leaves 
enough to hide its nakedness, of which it is already 
becoming to be ashamed. 


Dr. B. G. NorTrop says that in the State of 
Massachusetts there are 200,000 acres of waste 
land, from which, in ten years, a million of dollars 
might be realized. 

TuosE teachers who are constantly studying how 


they shall manage to govern their schools are the 
very ones who never discover the secret. 


Our subscribers will be kind enough to excuse 
the seeming delay in entering new names. During 
the past few weeks our force has been taxed to the 
utmost to enroll new members in our educational 
army. Next week we shall be all right again. 


How can a child learn to walk alone unless he 
uses his legs? If he should never be trusted to use 
them he would never learn to walk, So if he is 
never trusted to judge for himself, he will never 
learn to use his judgment. The end of all govern- 
ment is self-government. 




















‘Or all motives, fear is the lowest, and of all 
forms of fear, fear of physical pain is the lowest. 
Of all motives, fear of bodily suffering is the least 
efficacious in changing the heart or affecting the 
character.”—Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


Tux book a chiid studies most thoroughly is the 
open book of his teacher’s character. From it he 
learns lessons upon which he is not marked or ex- 
amined, but which he learns with a life-long thor- 
oughness. 

SoHooLs are organized for the benefit of the 
scholars, not the teachers. They are not teachers’ 
mutual admiration societies, but pupils’ improve- 
ment associations. 











THE first prayer we should offer is for sight, and 
next for light. Without both we should be in the 
dark. A blind teacher in the midst of light isa 
pitiable object, but a sclf-blinded ove in a sunbeam 
is infinitely worse. For him who will not see there 
is no pardon, but infinite pity is reserved for him 
whose sightless eyes shut out the light. 





THERE are those whose brains seem to be in their 
toes, and especially adapted to kicking every good 
hing. Kickers are always opposed to progress, 
and of a mulish disposition, long-eared and harsh - 
voiced. Braying, to these, is charming music, 
and kicking, innocent diversion. 





THERE are those who can run fast and long, but 
never advance because they run in acircle. Sooner 
or later they bring up where they started. There 
are but few to whom has been given sight and 
steadiness enough to walk in a straight line. These 
are the leaders of the world’s advance guards. 





Dram sHops are Satan’s free schools, always open, 
always educating, and often filled quite full with 
scholars. Their text books are decanters and 
their lessons reach the brain through the stomach. 
The advancement of the drinker is in direct ratio 
to his application and capacity. 





A vexatious delay has occured this week in issu- 
ing the Journat. It has been caused by the vast 
amount of work connected with the union of the 
TEACHERS INSTITUTE and PRACTICAL TESCHER. No 
one but those who have had experiencejin such 
work can imagine how much labor this has cost. 





THE proposal to change the TEACHERS INSTITUTE 
to a smaller form has been long and carefully con- 
sidered, but until its union with the PRACTICAL 
TEACHER we could not see our way to make the 
alteration. The addition of a large number of new 
subscribers to our list gives us the long expected 
opportunity. Its present form is convenient for 
handling and preservation. A copy will be sent to 
any one on application. It will pay you to see it. 





Mr. I. W. Frrou, of 335 Wabash Avenue, Chica- 
g0, is the agent and manager of the Western De- 
partment of the ScHooL JoURNAL, and INSTITUTE 
AND PRACTICAL TE‘CHER. Teachers convenient to 
Chicago can correspond with him concerning all 
matters pertaining to our papers and books. 


AT a recent sale of orchids in this city, single 
plants, not very handsome either, were sold for 
over $500. Two hundred thousand dollars’ worth 
of plants were disposed of. But these rich men, 
who think nothing of paying enormous sums for 
luxuries, will oppose most conscientiously any 
proposition looking towards paying primary 
teachers living salaries, or raising money enough 
to build school houses in sufficient numbers to ac- 
commodate the school population. 








ARCHDEACON Farrar, at the recent opening of 
Johns Hopkins University, spoke concerning 
education in England, in the following emphatic 
manner: 

“The exclusive education of English boys up toa 
very recent period comprised only the classics, and that 
in a pedantic way. I must say Eoglish boys used to be 
allowed to grow up in ignorance unfathomable, without 
a bottom or shore. The system of education was one 
that produced either little prodigies or little dunces. It 
treated the plastic clay as though it were the unyielding 
marble, and sought to produce the same lustre from the 
slate as from a diamond. To a practical ignorance of 
English literature was added the complete ignorance of 
any form of science. There was even ignorance of 
everything that was best in tha two languages, to which 
everything else was sacrificed. Seven or eight years of 
a boy’s life in England used to be passed in not acquir- 
ing the inflexion of a single Greek verb. Some could 
write Latin prose, such that would make Quintillian 
stare and gasp, or such Greek verse that any common 
Athenian schoolboy would have died of laughter at. 
In those days not a single English grammar-school had 
a science master; now the commonest is not without 
cne. The condition of affairs in the colleges was at this 
time very much the same, Cambridge, to be sure, had 
its mathematics, while at Oxford Latin and Greek were 
almost exclusively studied, This has all changed now, 
and in each college we give due regard to every branch 
of learning.” 





THE executive committee of the California State 
Teachers’ Association have decided to make their 
coming meeting, December 28-31, at San Jose, the 
occasion of a general exhibit of school work done 
by pupils in this state, and to award substantial hon- 
ors to those making the best representation. This 
work will consist of industrial drawing, map draw 
ing, written exercises in language or composition, 
written examination papers, kindergarten work, 
modelings in clay, of geometrical solids, indus- 
trial work of any kind which is made a part of the 
regular course of study, any other work done by 
pupils as a part of their regular school work. 

The counties of the State have been divided into 
nine groups, the separate counties of each group 
being thought by the committee to be about equally 
accessible to San Jose. The exhibit made by each 
group of counties will occupy a room in the build- 
ing by itself. The exhibit of each county in the 
group will be assigned a separate section of the 
room. The exhibit of each district will be kept 
distinct from the exhibit of every other district. 
Two kinds of medals will beawarded. A medal to 
the county in each group, sending the best exhibit 
of school work in proportion to the number of 
school districts in the county compared with the 
number of districts in the other counties of that 
group. In making the award there wil] be taken 
into the account: (1) the number of districts send 
ing exhibits; (2) the quality of the work exhibited; 
(3) the number of subjects in which work is exhib- 
ited. 

We give this minute account of the method of 
arranging this exhibit, not for the purpose of ad- 
vertising California, but to show to other similar 
associations what they can do, still more than in the 
past, to stimulate individual exertion on the part 
of each teacher in the state. If An exhibit were 
the sole object of a state association, and if it 


sally entered into, it would be worth ten thousand 
disquisitions and a million or more exhortations, 
Albert Lyser, San Francisco, is chairman of the 
California exhibit, to whom all letters concerning 
it may be addressed. 





Dr. McCarty, in the Western “School Journal 
says: ‘‘ Wofully deficient in moral culture is the 
plague spot, the burning shame, upon the fair fab. 
ric of our educational system. Thisis not so much 
the fault of the system as the culpable neglect ang 
criminal carelessness of those who carry it into ex. 
ecution.” 


THE child is ‘father of the man,” and the ip. 
verted scriptural text, parents, obey your children, 
is accepted in a spirit of such religious resignation 
on the part of many fathers and mothers that 
their only privilege in matters of education is re. 
duced to the one of duly paying the bills. Taxa. 
tion without representation, however, is a form of 
tyranny our forefathers fought, bled, and died to 
resist, and there ought to be a little of the old 
spunk left in their descendants.— Boston Herald. 


—_—- 








On another page we give the cut and ground 
plans of the two school buildings in Bridgeport, 
Conn. From a personal inspection, we are con. 
vinced that in several important particulars they 
are models. All available space is utiliz.d, an 
abundance of light is secured, there is plenty of 
room for ingress and egress, the amount of room 
for the cost of the building is remarkable, and 
above all, the ventilation is well cared for. We shall 
give next week a cut of the High School building 
in this city, and the week after, a detailed account 
of its hygienic construction. This is an admirable 
structure, one of the best, if not the very best, of its 
kind in the country. It was built from plans drawn 
by Warren R. Briggs, architect, Bridgeport. Great 
credit for pushing the work to completion is due 
to the city superintendent of schools, Mr. H. M. 
Harrington. 


ENGLISH IN SCHOOLS. 


The richness of the literature of the English lan- 
guage is becoming more and more a matter of com. 
ment. Dr. Charles W. Elliot, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, forcibly asks: 

“* How does it stand now, with its immense array 
of poets, philosophers, historians, commentators, 
critics, satirists, matists. novelists, and orators! 
It cannot be doubted that English hterature is be- 
yond all comparison the amplest, most. various, 
and most splendid literature which the world has 
seen; and it is enough to say of the English lan- 
guage that it is the language of that literature.” 

He proceeds to urge a new departure in the rela- 
tion of this noblest of all languages for a college 
course. No man in our country has a better right 
to ask the following questions, or make the follow- 
ing conclusions, They are most ably set set forth, 
and we ask the readers of the JouRNAL to note 
carefully his arguments. He says: 

** With all this wonderful treasure within reach 
of our youth, what is the position of American 
schools and colleges in to teaching English! 
Has English literature the foremost place in the 
Pp ms of schools? By no means; at best only 
a subordinate place, and in many schools no place 
at all. Does English take equal rank with reek 
or Latin in our colleges? By no means; not in 
the number and rank of the teachers, nor in the 
consideration in which the subject is held by fac- 
ulty and students, nor iu the time which nay be 
devoted to it by a candidate for a degree. Uniil 
within a few years the American colleges mide n0 
demand u candidates for admission in regard 
to knowledge of English; and now that some col 
leges make a smal requirement in English, the 
chief result of the examinations is to demonstrate 
the woful ignorance of their own language *nd lit- 
erature whicu prevails among the picked youth of 

country. Shall we be told, as usual. that the 
best way to learn English is to study Latin and 
Greek? The answer is that the facts do not cor 


roborate this improbable h is. Americal 
outh in large numbers stony Latin . 
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trained in language? Shall we be told that know!l- 
edge of English literature should be picked up 
without systematic effort? The answer is, first, 
that as a matter of fact this knowledge is not 

icked up by American youth; and, secondly, that 
there never was any good reason to eugnene that it 
would be, the uisition of a competent knowledge 
of Fnglish lite re being not an easy but a labor- 
jous undertaking for an average youth—n>t a mat- 
ter of entertaining reading, but a serious study. 
Indeed, there is no subject in which competen 
guidance and systematic instruction are of greater 
value. For ten years past Harvard University 
has been trying, first to stimulate the preparatory 
schools to give attention to English, and, secondly, 
to develop and improve its own instruction in that 
department; but its suceess has thus far been very 
moderate. So little attention is paid to English at 
the preparatory schools that balf of the time, 
labor. and money which the University spends 
upon English must bedevoted to the mere elements 
oF the subject. Moreover, this very year at Har- 
vard less than half as much instruction, of proper 
university grade, is offered in English as in Greek 
or in Latin. The experience of all other colleges 
and universities resembles in this respect tnat of 
Harvard. This comparative neglect of the greatest 
of literatures in American schools and colleges is 
certainly a remarkable phenomenon.” 

Now what does Dr. Elliot recommend ¢ Nothing 
less than a new departure in education. Notice 
the very highest authority in our country recom- 
mends @ new educational course of study for all 
our schools, colleges, and universities. It shows 
that the world does move, and that in the near 
future the Greek, especially, will be the study of 
specialists, as philologists, ministers. and profes- 
sors of languages. It is too late to claim that only 
a poor mental discipline can be got out ot modern 
languages, or that their study is inferior in point 
of culture to the English. 

The discipline depends upon the way it is taught. 
A thorough teacher, who understands his busi- 
ness, will give his pupils as much thinking in his 
class in Milton as in Tacitus. He will find more to 
admire and investigate in Shakespeare than in 
Homer. We are ready to say with ono of our 
poets, 

“Give me of every language first my vigorous English, 

Stored with imported wealth, grand in its rhythmical 

cadence, 

Fit for the poet’s song, worthy the speech of a man.” 


Teachers, let us exalt our mother tongue. Espe- 
cially give to our American English the honor it is 
worthy to receive. We have not room to mention 
the immortal authors who have made our nation 
intellectually honored wherever the United States 
isknown. For where can one be found who wrote 
apurer style than Irving, or more forcibly than 
Bryant, or fuller of genuine imagination than 
Longfellow, or more witty than Holmes and Lowell? 
Among historical authors none stand higher than 
Bancroft and Motley; and in fiction, who has been 
more widely read and admired than Mrs. Stowe? 
Let us give our own the honor their splendid works 
deserve, 





For the ScHoOuL JOURNAL. 


HEATING AND VENTILATION. 


Supt. H. 8S. Jonss, Erie, Pa. 

This topic has been quite fully discussed in 
other articles, but too much can hardly be said 
on a subject so full of vital interest to the progress 
and health of school children. With the popular 
mind, including that of too many directors, jani- 
tors, and especially those that contract to warm 
school buildings, heating is everything, ventilation 
an incident—a pleasant thing to have, though like 
many of the fashionable luxuries which can be 
dropped with but little loss. Among the many 
things that are charged up against poor ventila- 
‘ion, are headaches, weak eyes, spmal complaints, 
catarrhs, increased tendency to bad colds, im- 
Paired hearing, restlessness, slowness of compre- 
hension, and dislike of school and study. When it 
held in mind that learning is specially brain- 
Work, and that the brain is a great absorber of 
blood, and that poor blood must give poor brain, 
(hence as a result poor learning) and that fresh aif 
8s much of a food to the blood as bread or beef: 





ondary place in the structure and management of 
school houses, must be accepted without hesitation. 
The heating of buildings with as small an outlay of 
fuel as possible, has been zealously studied, and re- 
sults have been achieved which are certainly in the 
line of economy. But only a beginning has been 
made in solving the problem of the best and least 
expensive way of keeping the air of a school-room 
not only warm, but pure. If School Boards refuse 
to contract for heating alone, or heating and ven- 
tilating, ‘‘according to plans presented,” and take 
the stand that no contract will be entered into that 
does not bind the contractor to “warm and ven- 
tilate” the building so as to stand a high grade of 
testing as to. purity of air, as well as agreeable 
warmth, the pushing, inventive, American mind 

will shortly meet the demand, and the problem of 
heating and ventilating will be successfully solved, 

The most common defects in heating and ventila- 
tion are: 

1, The hot-air flues and the ventilating flues are 
about one-half to one-third as large as they ought 
to be. 

2. Furnaces, heaters, and steam apparatus gen- 
erally lack in capacity, and have to be forced to 
their maximum duty even in ordinary weather, 
and when severe weather comes they fail to warm 
the house. 

3. Warming rooms by lines of steam pipe run- 
ning along three of their sides, thus heating the 
scholars sitting near them; and not warming those 
sitting a few feet away, and besides reheating used 
air continually. 

4. Depending on cold flues for ventilation. 
is very common. 

5. Overheating the air, in fact burning it, that is, 
charring the small floating particles so that they 
become sharp, irritating bits of charcoal. 

o. Obliging children to sit near hot stoves or in a 
strong current of heated air. 

7. Expecting that a system of ventilation will get 
along without brains. 

8. Neglecting to apply scientific tests as to the 
real condition of school-room air. 


This 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
APPLICATIONS OF PSYCHOLOGY TO 
TEACHING. 


By J. A. Remuarpt,'Px.D., Principal Paterson 
(N. J.) High and Training Schools. 


J. 8. Mill observes that the science of education 
stands to psychology in very much the same rela- 
tion that the various branches of natural philosophy 
stand to mechanics. If by the term mechanics 
we are to understand applied mechanics—that is to 
say, the practical application of the las of matter 
and motion to the construction of machinery—we 
gather this idea, that while psychology lays down 
the most general laws, and expresses the truths of 
mind in their most universal character, pedagog- 
ics, the science of education, selects such of these 
general laws as have a bearing on intellectual and 
morai development, and attempts to discover and 
explain their application tothe formal superintend- 
ence of this process of development in the child. 

It must not be supposed that psychology is the 
science of which teaching is the corresponding art. 
Psychology is but one of several sciences which 
furnish data for pedagogics. Ethics, treating of 
man as a member of the family, of society, and of 
the state; logic, furnishing data for the subordi- 
nation of principles, systems, and methods, and 
physiology, join with psychology in furnishing the 
basis for the development of pedagogics. And as 
in mechanics there is a boundless field yet open 
for the discovery of new applications of well-under- 
stood principles, so also in pedagogics the general 
truths of mind are well established; but their ap- 
plication in new and complex situations, their rela- 
tive importance as viewed from the standpoint : f 
the teacher, their pertinency iu theory and in prac- 
tice, their authority as giving rise to other but less 
general principles which may be deduced from 
them, and the extent to which their operation may 





Steak, the fact that ventilation should hold no see 





be detected in the educational procedure of the 


past—all these are questions which may justly 
claim the attention of pedagogical students, and 
serve as an excuse for returning again and again 
to theconsideration of the connection of psychology 
and education. 

A complete and strictly logical discussion of this 
connec‘ion is not, in the present state of education- 
al science, possible. We shall endeavor simply to 
point out some of the more obvious of the relations 
involved. Extravagant pretenses to system before 
the full collocation and discussion of the facts can 
serve but to display ignorance of the complexity of 
the subject. 

Proceeding now to formulate some of the gener- 
ally admitted principles of psychology, their appli- 
cation to the work of teaching may be discussed 
somewhat as follows: Of each general law of psy- 
chology, we may, according to the nature of the 
case, inquire more or less fully :— 

1. What is comprehended in this principle ? what 
explanation may be given of this principle as ex- 
pressing an observed order of facts in mental sci- 
ence? what authorities may be quoted ? 

2. What derived principles, what subordinate 
maxims of Pedagogics, may be deduced from this 
principle ? 

3. What teaching attitude does this principle de- 
termine ? What conceptions, what defi itions of 
the teaching process, and its several sub-divisions 
are hereby necessitated ? 

4. How does this principle apply to teaching ? 
what ends, what methods, what order of steps are 
determined by this principle ? 

5. What, if any, are the limitations of the prin- 
ples? 

The powers or faculties of the Human Mind exist, 
at first, not as actualities, but as potentialities. 

Ecplication of the principle: That this statement 
expresses an observed order of facts is evident not 
onlv from th2 history of the race, but from the his- 
tory of every individual mind of the race. The 
child is born into the world, not an actually mani- 
fested human mind, but with a tendency to devel- 
opment. 


The natural history of the human mind is an ev- 
olution into higher forms of an energy whicn is in- 
dicated from the beginning. ‘* In the human mind 
lie certain capabilities which do not manifest 
themselves unless drawn out by external influen- 
ces or an inherent principle of development. Al- 
though there be no development of these faculties, 
they may still exist, butare not manifest. They 
remain in a dormant or lutent stage. They exist as 
possibilities, or in potentia.” (Soldan.) Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton defines potential existence as mean- 
ing merely that the thing may be at some future 
time; actual existence as that which now is. In 
considering the general aspects of mental develop- 
ment, Aristotle's distinctions of two kinds of pow- 
erareimportant. ‘‘ Tne first is the mere capacity 
of becoming anything. The second is the power of 
energizing according to the habit when it is form- 
ed and acquired.” 

The potentiality referred to in our principle is 
that of the first kind and has its illustration in the 
growth and development of every chi'd. Nothing 
is more significant in teaching than the appear- 
ance in the pupils of new powers—of the same 
power manifesting itself in the higher forms of ac- 
tivity. Indeed it is now apparent that the use of 
the term faculties and the old nomenciature of 
them, must both undergoa revision. We must 
look at the mental development not as the succes- 
sive unfolding of faculties of differing natures, but 
as the evolution of one and the same self-activity 
into higher forms. That is to say, mental develop- 
ment is to be regarded as a gradual progress along 
certain successive stages of knowing, the funda- 
mental nature of the mind's operation being the 
same throughout the compass from sensation to ra- 
tiocination. Thus, for example, in this view the 
mind in reasoning is doing the same thing essenti- 
ally as in perception, but in a higherform. The 
full explication of this we defer to the next 
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PRACTICAL WORK. 





By Wm. M. Girriy, A.M., Newark, N. J. 

It seems to the writer that there is a great want 
of practical work in our schools; if not, why do 
so many of our girls and boys go into the world 
quite unable, seemingly, to apply in every-day life 
the principles learned in school? One reason that 
so many of our good citizens undervalue the real 
worth of the schools is, that they-judge from re- 
sults as seen by them. If a father desires to test 
his son in arithmetic he d es not fumble over the 
pages of a book to find an example for him to work. 
He says to him, ‘‘John, take this yard-stick and 
find how many yards of carpet I must buy to cover 
this room.”’ 

John takes the stick, and his heart begins to 
jump about one hundred to the minute, and when 
he reads his answer, it calls for more carpet than 
will cover the floors of the whole house. What 
is the trouble? Why, poor, passive John has been 
called on to act. In the school-room this has 
always been done for him; the book as always 
told him just how many feet long and wide the 
floor was. Working only three examples from the 
book does not teach John to do. 

Let your pupils handle the yard-stick, then. 
Give them examples right from the class-room. 
Draw a plan on the blackboard , like this: 

28 feet. 

















When drawn, simply say to them, ‘Find the 
number of yards of cloth, } yards wide, required 
to carpet a floor the size and shap> of this: 

Next draw a plan like this: 





Seale 4 inch the foot. 











making it three feet long, and two feet wide. If 
they have been taught geography rightly they will 
know what is meant by ‘scale one-half inch to the 
foot,” and hence should have no trouble in finding 
how many yards of carpe‘ing are required to car- 
pet a floor the size of the room, as shown by the 
plan. 

Again, have a long table in the room. If you 
cannot get the table, get two ten foot pine boards 
and place them on the tops of two chairs. 

This will answer every purpose, and show a 
little pluck on your part. On the table have two 
water-pails, one filled with water and one empty. 
Also have a tin gallon, quart, pint, and gill mea- 
sure. Buy them if you can, if not, ask the pupils 
to get their parents to lend them to you. You will 
find that they will be glad to do it. Next have 
cards distributed to each pupil in the class. On 
these cards have written, ‘‘3 pints of vinegar at 
40 cts. per gallon, 50 cts. paid; ‘‘ 2 quarts of sirup 
at 80 cts. per gallon, $1.” As each pupil’s name is 
called he is to step to the ‘‘ counter,” call for the 
quantity named on his card, and from a pile of 
money on one end of the table containing one, to 
three, five, ten, twenty-five, fifty, and one dollar 
pieces, he is to choose the piece of money named 
on his card, when the teacher is to measure from 
the pail containing the water, calling it vinegar, 
sirup, or whatever may have been called for on the 
card, and at the same time call on some member of 
the class or the pupil himself to tell how much the 
article comes to and what the change must be. For 
example, A is called; he steps to the counter and 
says, ‘‘I want 3 pints of 40 ct. vinegar.” At the 
same time he puts down a 50 ct. piece. B is called 
and says, “‘ 3 pints of vinegar at 40 cts. per gallon 
comes to 15 cts., and 35 cts. change must be giv 
to A.” ; 


If the teacher desires, he can make the exercise 
intensely interesting, when measuring the water, 
by ‘using different measures. For example, the 
order may be for two gallons of vinegar. The 
teacher may begin by first filling two gill measures, 
then a pint, next two gills again. ond finally a 
quart, having it understood that when he has the 
required number the pupils are to raise their hands. 
Each pupil will be watching with great interest, so 
as to be the first one to raise his hand. 

Beg, buy, or borrow a pair of scales and let the 
pupils weigh sand, calling it sugar, tea, coffee, or 
anything that may be suggested. Five dollars, 
which can be raised by a ten-cent entertainment, 
will buy many very useful articles for such exer- 
cises. 

I would ask the different business men to give 
me bill-heads; they will be glad to do it. Then let 
pupils write a bill on the real thing. Obtain a real 
blank check to show them; also an insurance 
policy—anything that will give them an insight 
into the practical. 

One other point. When explaining to a class the 
difference between two feet square and two square 
feet, do not try to explain it to them by felling 
them the difference; but draw, or, better yet, have 
one of them draw both on the blackboard, if large 
enough; if not large enough, use the floor. Too 
many teachers try to teach their pupils by telling 
them truths. Do not do it; but lead them to dis- 
cover the truths for themselves. 
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NOTES OF SCHOOL-ROOM WORK. 
Editorially Reported from the Yonkers, N. Y., Public 
Schools. 


A READING LESSON, 


The ages of the pupils in the class ranged from 5 
to 7; with but few exceptions, they have been in 
school only during this year. They have entered 
at all times; many have been absent much of the 
time on account of severe winter and the steep hills 
of the place. Forty are to be promoted to second 
year work —at least twelve will be able to do ad- 
vanced second year work. 

They have read Appleton’s Chart, first half of 
Monroe’s New Primer, first half of Franklin's Ad- 
vanced First Reader, first half of Monroe’s First 
Reader, first half of Appleton’s First Reader, first 
half of Parker’s Supplementary Reader. In num- 
ber they have completed 15 by Grube system. 

The new words to be introduced were written on 
the board and sounded by pupils as they appeared 
in the little running story told by teacher, as,‘‘ We 
will go into the country and find beautiful green 
grass that the cow likes to eat. Then we will see a 
little girl whose name is not Nellie. but Mary,” 
etc., etc. The words, pail, milk, brindle, kicked, 
spilled, naughty, etc., were introduced and care- 
fully reviewed by having pupils name them as 
they were rubbed out. 

Then books were presented to the pupils, and 
they were requested to find the lesson. After do- 
ing so, they were encouraged to see and tell all 
that they saw in pictures illustrating it. An ani- 
mated conversation followed, in which all partici- 
pated, and even details that would escape an ordi- 
nary observer were noticed by them. 

Then the leesson was read through by para- 
graph, pupils volunteering to do the work. Artic- 
ulation and expression were almost faultless—the 
pupil read a sentence, and almost without excep- 
tion, expressed it without again referring to the 
book, often seeming so independent as to drop the 
hand containing it, leaving the eye free to observe 
the face of the listener. 

When the thought seemed obscure, as evidenced 
by lack of expression, skillful questions were 
asked, as, ‘‘A rohin sat on the tree?” ‘‘No, a blue- 
bird sat on the tree.” 

To thoroughly review the pupils were asked who 
wished to be No. 1. The first ready chose the first 
paragraph, and took his place in a line, the others 
succeeded until the entire lesson was re-read. 





Throughout the exercise hints and suggestions 
were given that fostered politeness and unselfish. 
ness. 

Books were then closed, and pupils were told to 
approach the teacher'in the order of ability to spel] 
any word, slowly—i.e., phonically; come, some. 
times, table and several others, were given with 
intelligence and spirit. 

Then the pupils were called to the board to con. 
struct stories from lists of words placed vertically 
thereon, as: ‘‘She, book, has, a. in, hand, her”. 
“ Read, can, and, I, write”; ‘‘ School, like, I, to, 
go.” 
New words were formed of primitives, as: rock, 
lock, shock, stock. The class was requested to close 
their eyes, and such wordsas Tarrytown, Yonker:, 
Glenwood, trash, basket, watch, closet, etc., were 
written on the board, then but a moment was given 
in which to read them. Then each was given an 
opportunity to whisper a word he had never seen, 
these when placed on the board were to be mad» 
out by the division. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Rockaway were among the number, and were all 
sounded, amidst keenest interest. 


GENERAL EXERCISES. 


The class was divided into about seven sections, 
each provided with change of occupation about 
once in 20 or 30 minutes. 

One was given bunches of many-colored wool to 
separate into sets of like color, succeeded by a 
rapid httle conversation, in which names were 
given and common articles of similar color. Then 
the names of colors were written on the board and 
the colors designated were shown. 

Another section was busy with splint-weaving, 
in which great thought and ingenuity were dis- 
played. 

Another section, permitted to do what they 
pleased, had followed the lead of one of the nun- 
ber, and patiently stood copying the ambitious 
efforts of the more advanced pupils, who had writ- 
ten original stories A pretty sight !—eight or ten 
walking about the room examining and selecting 
from the papers pinned to the wainscoting, suiting 
their position to location of copy, oblivious of 
everything but the matter in question. 

Another section was writing original number 
stories, and giving results, or copying and com. 
pleting little number tables, as 2+6+1=—4+4+2= 
3+4+5. 

Other sections were watching dissected pictures, 
pricking and coloring pictures, designing with 
pegs on desks and tiles, and so on until each child, 
from the feeblest and youngest to the most mature, 
had had training of eye, hand, and mind, aside 
from regular reading, writing, and number les- 
sons. 

A writing lesson was dictated by sounding r, r. r, 
sh, sh, sh; then the children were asked to tell in 
what words these sounds are found. Sentences 
are dictated slowly, as: 

I c-a-n r-u-n. 

A c-at is a-f-t-e-r a r-a-t. 

-e-e m-y b-i-g d-o-g. 

A m-a-n h-a-d a g-u-n. 

The reading of the sentences, as thus called for, 
the pupils volunteering to stand before the class 
and read. Confidence and ease were thus culti- 
vated. 

Free oral expression was encouraged by little 
games, devices, reproduction of stories told or 
read, 


In one game the teacher shook hands with a pu- 
pil and the children volunteered to tell what was 
done, The one chosen said, ‘‘ Miss —— shook hands 
with Lucy.” He was then allowed to perform any 
act, and another described it, as, ‘‘Rose put the 
blocks in the wheel barrow, then rolled it around the 
room, and put it under the table.” The rapid a 
tion, close observation, and ready description, wer 
very interesting. The children were told to go” 
sleep, and when the call was given for waking "/ 
they were asked to tell what they had dreamed— 
simply. what they..imaginede.g. One said, “! 
dreamed I was a robin-red-breast singing in the 
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tree ;” another, “I dreamed I was a butterfly sit— 
ting on a rose ;” “‘I dreamed I was my mamma, 
and went to visit Uncle John.” 

One pretty game was played as follows: Class 
formed in @ ring surrounding a child with closed 
eyes. All sung: 

“* Let us all turn round while singing, 
Till Julia taps her stick ; 
When she taps, don’t keep her waiting— 
Sing your answer soft and quick.” 

Julia then tapped her stick, and a child, directed 
by the teacher, sang the scale or any little exer- 
cise, and if rightly named by Julia, exchanged 
places with her. Interest was sustained, while 
several took the guessing post. 

There was no outdoor recess during the morning 
session, but aside from games and movements 
every few minutes, at the end of each hour win- 
dows were opened and vigorous concerted action 
engaged in by all. 

They imitated flying birds, fish, wood cutters, 
washers and ironers, sewing, playi.g snow-ball, 
sweeping, firing guns, sky-rockets, Jack-in-the- 
box, knitting, taking snuff —everything that could 
exercise all muscles, relax the mind, and create 
hearty merriment 

At the end of five minutes they resumed their 
seats, with bright eyes, red cheeks, and quickened 
pulse. 
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THREE LIVE LESSONS. 


(Reported from the Public School of Fort Plain, N. Y.} 








A COLOR LESSON, 


Each pupil is given three gelatine films of the 
primary colors. The teacher holds a blue ribbon: 
“Minnie, match this.” The blue film is produced. 
“Are they exactly alike?” Shades of blue are 
named and di-cussed, and various blue objects are 
mentioned. Yellow is similarly treated. Dande- 
lions, yellow roses, butter-cups, are suggested. 
Thus with red also. Red, yellow, and blue are 
called primary colors. ‘Mary, place the yellow 
and blue films together, one over the other; what 
have you?” “Green” It was shown to be a dark 
green against a book, light green if held toward 


the window. ‘‘ Yes,” said the pupil, ‘“‘we get green | 


in painting by mixing yellow and blue.” The yel- 
low and the red combined are found to give orange. 
Red and blue, purple. ‘Annie, take from the box 
some primary color.” Several shades of blue are 
taken. ‘“‘Ada, another.” Several yellows. So, the 


reds. A formula is placed upon the board: 
: ( Red. Green 
Primary Yellow. Second ‘ 
: ary < O e. 
colors. / Blue. colors. Purple, 


The pupils are required to write on their slates the 

combinations which make the secondaries. 
A READING LESSON. 

The words, hen, hat, bell, box, and pig were 
written on the board, and the pupils tested upon 
them—they having been previously developed and 
the script forms learned by sight. ‘‘ Now,” asks 
the teacher, “‘how many ever saw a torch-l ght 


procession?” They tell. ‘‘What did they do?” 
“March.” ‘* What went before them?” “A 
band.” ‘ What did the men carry ?” ‘‘ Torches.” 


“What else, class?” “A flag.” ‘“‘Who of this 
class have flags?” They tell. Questions and an- 
swers as to color, material, etc., follow. The 
teacher holds up a flag (every new word is devel- 
oped by an object), asking, ‘‘ What is this?” “A 
flag.” ‘‘ What color is this part ?” ‘‘Blue.” ‘“‘What 
are these ?” ‘‘Stars.” ‘‘ And these?” ‘‘ Streaks.” 
“Yes, we call them stripes. Pearl, what is your 
flag hung on?” ‘A stick.” ‘On what else are 
flags hung?” “Poles.” ‘How many have seen a 


flag onaship?” A hand or two go up. “What | 


country is this?” ‘‘Fort Plain.” ‘“ But what 
country ?” ‘* New York State.” ‘‘ Yes, we live in 
New York State, but we call our country the 


United States. What do we put up our flag for?” | 


“To let it-waye,” says one; another, ‘To let ‘em 
see it.” ‘‘ Yes, but every country has a different 
flag, and our flag tells what country we belong to. 





What kind of a flag is this?” ‘‘A real flag.” ‘“Yes. 
We now draw a flag on the board. Can we wave 
that flag?’ ‘‘No, ma'am! It’s a picture flag.” 
“Right! We have areal flag and a picture flag. 
Is there any other kind?” “ Yes, ma’am; a word 
flag.” ‘‘ Now, class, listen while the chalk talks. 
Hear it say, ‘a flag.’ See if you ever saw this kind 
of a flag before.” The teacher then writes in script 
repeatedly, ‘“‘a flag,” and ‘‘a hen” (which word 
was developed yesterday), and, however tested, 
they know each perfectly. ‘‘ How many would 
like to write ‘a flag’? All maytry. Write it ten 
times on your slates. The one who makes it best 
may write it in red chalk on the blackboard.” 


A LANGUAGE LESSON, 

The teacher distributes pictures and suggests 
other objects as subjects. In five minutes the 
class is ready, and compositions on ‘‘The Anxious 
Mother,” ‘‘Good Night!’ ‘‘The Earth,” ‘The 
Elm,” “‘ Trees,” etc., are read. They are signed 
and exchanged, and each pupil corrects another's 
work. A word incorrectly used is placed on the 
board and discussed. 

Dictation work follows. The teacher reads a 
fable, and the pupils write the story from memory. 
They are bidden, ‘* Underline every name word.” 
Some get the whole story accurately, some only 
part. The phrase, ‘‘a dry sort of fellow,” mis- 
understood by some, is discussed and made clear. 
Improvements in the compositions are secured by 
judicious questions from the teacher. 


> 
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GEORGE MARTIN’S TALK WITH THE BOYS. 


(TO BE READ TO THE SCHOOL.) 





You have noticed, have you not, boys, that since 
I came back from my long trip to the South, things 
look quite different around here? The old brown 
house, you see, I have had painted white. I 
have added this porch and these broad, stone 
steps leading down to the nicely graveled walk. 
This room I have fitted up on purpose for you 
boys. I want you to come here and have good 
times. We used to say, you know, that we had to 
go to the tavern, because there was no other place 
where we could have a good time. I think we can 
have good times here now. I have seen a good 
many things since I have been gone thot I want to 
tell you about. There is one thing that I want 
specially ta talk to you about, and that is: 


DRINK AND HOW IT IS MADE. 

If I say some pretty plain things you will excuse 
me for the sake of the good times we used to have, 
and the interest I take in my old friends 

‘* When I was in the Sandwich Islands, he said, 
the gentleman for whom I worked was a chem- 
ist, and was employed by the kingdom to test 
liquors. Here I was taught to analyze all kinds of 
things. A few weeks ago I bought severai kinds 
of liquors, and analyzed them. Now I will tell you 
of what they are made. 

‘“* A half-pint bottle of whiskey I found to be con- 
posed of sixty-five parts of neutral spirits, concen- 
trated lye, and unslacked lime, and the rest water, 
mixed up with glycerine, colored with burned 
sugar, and cleared with arsenic, of which there 
was enough, if a man should drink a pint at atime, 
to kill him in a minute. There was also in it sul- 
phate of zinc, and another strongacid. What a 
nice mess to drink! Concentrated lye, glycerine, 
arsenic, zinc, and a biting acid. A small bottle of 
gin contained spirits, water, glycerine, turpentine, 
and blue vitriol. Then I tried a little port 
wine, and I found in it a little spirit, water, 
glycerine, licorice, zinc, mercury, antimony, and 
several acids. In a bottle of sherry was sp:rits, 
with a choice coloring of lead, iodine, strychnine, 
two powerful acids, and arsenic. Some gin bought 
in a distant town had in it carbolic acid and ar- 
senic, in addition to its turpentine and blue vitriol. 

“Now, boys, this is a new argument for turpen- 
tine; maybe you have never heard it before; but 
here it is, telling of poison and death; and these 
liquors are the same all over the country. 











“Do you want to drink such stuff ? Do you want 
to take concentrated lye, and unslacked lime, and 
sulphuric acid, and turpentins, and glycerine, and 
arsenic? I tell you the whole thing is a cheat. 
This habit of drinking is expensive, useless, and 
ruins both body and soul. If alcohol 1n its purest 
condition diseases the body and makes the mind 
idiotic, what must it do mixed with the horrible 
poisons usually put into it ?” 

Nors.--See “ The Man Traps of the City,’’ by Rey. Thomas E. 


Green, from which the above facts were taken. They are 
vouched for as absolutely true. 
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AN ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY LESSON. 


ALSO A TEST OF THE TEACHER'S 
QUESTION. 


ABILITY TO 





By questioning lead the pupils to give first orally 
and then in writing the statements below. Say 
as little as possible. Ask no question that can be 
answered by yes, or no. Try this experiment and 
see how well you can succeed. 

1. All the angles of a cube are right angles. 

2. On the surface of a cube there are twenty- 
four right angles. 

3. Three of these right angles are at each cor- 
ner and four on each face. 

Note. Tell the pupils what a diagonal ia. 

4. Twelve diagonals can be drawn in the faces of 
a cube, 

5. Four diagonals lie wholly within the cube. 

6. There are twelve edges on a cube, all the 
lines of which are of equal length. 

7. Acube has six faces. 

8. All the faces of a cube are squares. 

9. All the squares of a cube are of equal size. 

Let the above statements be united into a con- 
nected description of acube. This exercise then 
becomes both a mathematical and a language ex- 
ercise. After a few days, without previous an- 
nouncement, place a cube on the table, and request 
the pupils to reproduce in writing all they can re. 
member of this lesson. It thus will }ecome a mem- 
ory exercise 

The next day after this last test, prepare as many 
cubes cut from potatoes as there are members of 
the class. Let each pupil cut from each corner of 
each cubs enough so that all the surfaces will 
have equal areas. The teacher should have a 
large cube of wood on hand and another previously 
prepared, as the pupils have been requested 
todo. Name this new solid. From it g ve ten 
statements like those we obtained from the cube. 


A FEW FACTS ABOUT THE GERMAN 
EMPIRE. 


FOR THE HISTORY CLASS. 








By Supr. L. R. Kiemm, Pa.D. 

The empire over which King William is pliced is 
not an empire in tac true sense of the word, but a 
conglomeration The constitution of the North 
German Fedcration, founded in 1866, after the war 
with Austria, left one of the apparently most es- 
sential attributes of political power in the hands of 
the several petty princes, namely, the power of 
foreign representation. These principalities still 
kept their ambassadors and consuls accredited to 
the various courts and capitals of Europe and 
America. The treaties of Versailles in 1871, effect- 
ed between the new Emperor and the petty prin- 
ces, especially the one secured by Bavaria, loosen 
ed the bond still more. A commitee of the German 
Senate, (Bundeserath), should hencefurth direct the 
fureiga affairs of the nation, and no war, accord- 
ing to these treaties, was to be declared, except 
with the consent of the Senate. 

Though many of these absurd stipulations have 
found an early death through the adoption of sev 
eral amendments to the German Constitution, there 
is still enough left for them to prove, tha ‘‘church- 
tower patriotism ” is not dead yet. 
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READING CIRCLES. 





Dr. Gro. P. Brown of Indiana, gives the follow- 
ing excellent hints concerning the aims and work 
of Reading Circles. He says: 

‘“*The Reading Circle should be to the teachers of 
the state in the way of technical knowledge and 
training what the Chautauqua Circle is in the way 
of general culture to the people of the country. It 


wili not dispense with the need of normal schools | P's. 


for the young and ignorant, but it will give to the 
experienced and capable teachers in the ranks an 
oppor’ unity for self-culture and training that may 
be of infinite more value to them than any normal 
school instruction they can receive. 

‘* It seems to us clear that the work of a teacher’s 
reading circle should be something distinctive in its 
character. Prominent among the early studies of 
the course should be the study of the mind. 


“The great error in the method of study of this 
important subject at this time, both in the schools 
and in the Reading Circle, is that students devote 
their time, not to the study of their own minds, 
but to the study of what some one else has said 
about the mind. They study mind as they studied, 
a few years ago, botany and chemistry,—viz., from 
books. 

‘*The only legitimate use of a book in mental sci 
ence is to direct the student how to study his own 
mental processes and how to observe the mental 
processes of others,—especially of children. When 
he devotes his time and energy to the learning of a 
mass of abstract terms, even if he apprehends their 
meaning, and understands what the author says, 
he is far from having any power to examine his 
own mental processes and know for himself the 
truth. His knowledge is ali second-hand. He 
knows that some one else says this or that about 
the mind. 

‘* What. progress could be made in educational 
science in the next decade if every teacher were an 
intelligent observer of the mental activities of his 
pupils, and would keep a careful record of his ob- 
servations! 

“The study of mental science is fundamental to 
all rational procedure in teaching. Knowing the 
mind, the next subject in this line of study is the 
science and art of school teaching. The study of 
the art of teaching should follow the study of the 
science. The practice of the art generally precedes 
the study of both. 

‘‘Accompanying this line of professional study 
should be a line of study for general culture. In 
literature there should be one manual that should 
be carefully studied and a number of ‘literary 
classics’ so arranged in the course as to illustrate, 
amplify, and impress the principal literary epochs 
as treated in the manual. A compendium of his- 
tory should precede, and one of the natural sciences 
should follow the literary study in the course.” 


At the last meeting of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association it was resolved to organize a State 
Reading Circle. Accordingly a committee of six 
was appointed to act as directors and to arrange 
a plan of work, and outline a course of study. The 
following are the principal features of the plan: 
The course shall begin Sept. 1, each year. The 
work in each county shail be in charge of a com- 
mittee of five, one of whom shall be the county 
superintendent of schools, and the other mambers 
shall be appointed by the State Board. Any teacher 
may become a member by forwarding his name 
to the county board of managers, with 25 cents’ 
membership fee, and pledging himself to faithfully 
pursue the course of study prescribed. 

An examination will be held each year by the 
county board, but the questions will be prepared 
by the State Board, so that the work willbe uni- 
form throughout the State. Two courses of study 
have been prescribed—one Elementary, and to 
cover two years; the other, Advanced, and to cover 
three years. 


The Elementary course, first year, is as follows : 
1, A study of the child’s mental powers, and of 
the methods of their proper development. 





2. A study of class and school organization and 
management. 

8. A study of the characteristics of a good 
teacher. 

4. A study of the duties of school officers and 
teachers, as defined in the [linois school law. 

5. A study of the child's physical powers and the 
methods of their proper development. 

6. A general culture study. For the first three 
Hewett's Pedagogy is the text; for the 
fourth, the Illinois School Law; for the fifth, any 
Standard Physiology; and for the sixth, Barnes’ 
General History to page 313. 

In the Advanced course, the first year’s work is 
as follows: 

1. Mental Philosophy. 

2. The History of Education. 

8. General History. 

The texts are: 1. Seelye-Hickok’s Empirical Psy- 
chology. 2. Browning’s Educational Theories. 3. 
Barnes’ General History. 
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WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Died June 12, 1878. 


L. 
THE GLADNESS OF NATURE. 


Is this a time to be cloudy and sad, 

When our mother nature laughs around ; 

When even the deep blue heavens look glad, 

And gladness breathes from the blossoming 
ground ? 


Born Nov. 3, 1794. 


There are notes of joy from the hang-bird and 
wren, 

And the gossip of swallows through all the sky; 

The ground-squirrel gayly chirps by his den, 

And the wilding-bee hums merrily by. 


The clouds are at play in the azure space, 

And their shadows at play on the bright-green 
vale, 

And here they stretch to the frolic chase, 

And there they roll on the easy gale. 


There’s a dance of leaves in that aspen bower, 

There’s a twitter of birds in that beechen tree, 

There’s a smile on the fruit and a smile on the 
flower, 

And a laugh from the brook that runs to the sea. 


And look at the broad-faced sun, how he smiles 
Oa the dewy earth that smiles in his ray, 
On the leaping brooks, and the gay young isles; 
Ay, look, and he'll smile thy grief away. 


Il. 


Lord of the winds! I feel thee nigh, 

I know thy breath in the burning sky! 

And I wait, with a thrill in every vein, 

For the coming of the hurricane ! 

And lo! on the wing of the heavy gales, 

Through the boundless arch of heaven he sails 

Silent and slow, and terribly strong, 

The mighty shadow is borne along, 

Like the dark eternity to come ; 

While the world below, dismayed and dumb, 

Through the calm of the thick, hot atmosphere 

Looks up at its gloomy folds with fear. 
* * * 7 

He is come! he iscome! Do ye not behold 

His ample robes on the wind unrolled? 

Giant of air ! we bid thee hail !— 

How his gray skirts toss in the whirling gale ! 

How his hugo and writhing arms are bent 

To clasp the zone of the firmament, 

And fold, at length, in their dark embrace, 

From moustain to mountain the visible space ! 

Darker—still darker ! the whirlwinds bear 

The dust of the plains to the middle air ; 

And hark to the crashing, long and loud, 

Of the chariot of God in the thunder-cloud ! 

You may trace its path by the flashes that start 

From the rapid wheels where’er they dart, 

As the fire-bolts leap to the world below, 

And flood the skies with a lurid glow. , 

—From The Hurricane, 


IIL. 


Whither, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way? ° 


All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 


And soon that toil shall end ; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend, 
Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest. 


Thou'rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form ; yet on my keart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart. 


He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright. 
—From Toa Waterfowl, 


’ IV. 


Let me move slowly through the street 
Filled with an ever-shifting train, 
Amid the sound of steps that beat 
The murmuring walks like autumn rain. 


How fast the flitiing figures.come ! 
The mild, the fierce, the stony face ; 

Some bright with thoughtless smiles, and some 
Where secret tears have left their trace. 


Each, where his tasks or pleasures call, 
They pass. and heed each other not. 

There is who heeds, who holds them all, 
In his large love and boundless thought. 


These struggling tides of life that seem 
In wayward, aimless course to tend, 
Are eddies of the mighty stream 
That rolls to its appointed end. 
_ —From The Crowded Street. 


V. 


Oh darkling River! Through the night I hear 
Thy wavelets rippling on the pebbly beach ; 
I hear thy current stir the rustling sedge, 
That skirts thy bed ; thou intermittest not 
Thine everlasting journey, drawing on 
A silvery train from many a woodland spring, 
And mountain brook. The dweller by thy side, 
Who moored his little boat upon thy beach, 
Though all the waters that upbore it then 
Have slid away o’er night, shall find, at noon, 
Thy channels filled with waters freshly drawn 
From distant cliffs and hollows where the rill 
Comes up amid the water flags. All night 
Thou givest moisture to the thirsty roots 
Of the lithe willow and overhanging plane, 
And cherishest the herbage of thy bank, 
Spotted with little flowers, and sendeth up 
Perpetually, the vapors from thy face, 
To steep the hills with dew, or darken heaven 
With drifting clouds, that trail the shadowy 

shower. 

—From The Night Journey of a River. 


VI. 


I gazed upon the glorious sky 
And the green mountains round, 
And thought that when I came to lie 
At rest within the ground, 
*Twere pleasant that in flowery June, 
When brooks send up a cheerful tune, 
And grouse a joyous sound, 
The sexton’s hand, my grave to make, 
Toe rich green mountain turf should break. 


A cell within the frozen mould, 

A coffin borne through sleet, 
And icy clods above it rolled, 

While fierce the tempests beat— 
Away! I will not think of these— 
Blue be the sky and soft the breeze, 

Earth green beneath the feet, 

And be the damp mould gently pressed 





Into my narrow place of rest. 
, —From June. 
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4 VIL. The date of thy deep-founded strength, or tell the orbit, or the eccentricity, as it is called, varies 

4 greatly in the different Mercury has the great- 

Yet pure its waters—its shallows are bright How happy in thy lap, the sons of mon shell dwell?) cat eccentricity, Mars comes next, and Saturn takes the 

With colored pebbles and sparkles of light, —srom Ages. | third place, while Venus has the least, her orbit being 
And clear the depth where its eddies play, William Cullen Bryant, “the poet of nature,” began nearly circular. 

And dimples deepen and whirl away, to write verses when bat a que. His “ nee ‘ bayer’ he Ey Sensation wit veiioas oe yards A 

> . masterpi > wrote when nme-/| turn again cond 
And the plane-trev's epocklod ame venthest toon. His uopsual abilitice soon became seers and those he now ts. Instead of a dull, murky, 


The swifter current that mines its root, 
Through whose shifting leaves as you walk the hill, 
The quivering glimmer of sun and rill 
With a sudden flash on the eye is thrown, 
Like the ray that streams from the diamond stone ! 
Oh, loveliest there the spring days come, 
With blossoms, and birds, and wild bees hum ; 
The flowers of summer are fairest there, 
And freshest the breath of the summer air ; 
And sweatest the golden autuma day 
in silence and sunshine gliJes away. 
—From Green River. 
VIIL 
On my cornice linger the ripe, black grapes ungathered: 
Children fill the groves with the echoes of their glee, 
Gathering tawny chestnuts, and shouting when beside 
them 
Drop the heavy fruit of the tall black walnut tree. 


Glorious are the woods in their latest gold and crimson, 
Yet our full-leaved willows are in their freshest 
green, 
Such a kindly autumn, so mercifully dealing 
With the growths of summer, I never yet have seen. 


Like this kindly season may life's decline come o’er me; 
Past is manhood’s summer, the frosty months are 
here ; 
Yet bo genial airs, and a pleasant sunshine left me 
Leaf, and fruit, and blos3om, to mark the closing 


year. 
—From The Third of November. 
1X. 
Once more the gates are opened ; an infant group go 
out, 


The sweet smile quenched forever, and stilled the 
sprightly shout. 

Oh, frail, frail tree of life, that upon the greensward 
strews 

Its fair young buds unopened, with every wind that 
blows ! 


So come from every region, so enter side by side, 
The strong and faiat of spirit, the meek and men of 
pride. 
Steps of earth’s great and mighty, between those pillars 
gray, 
And prints of little feet mark the dust along the way. 
—From Waiting by the Gate. 
. 
xX. 
Beautiful cloud ! with folds so soft and fair, 
Swimming in the pure quiet air! 
Thy fleeces bathed in sunlight, while below 
Thy shades o’er the vale move slow ; 
Where, midst their labor, pause the reaper train, 
As cool it comes along the grain. 


Beautiful cloud! I would I were with thee 
In thy calm way o’er land and sea ; 

To rest on thy unrolling skirts, and look 
On Earth as on an open book ; 


On streams that tie her realms with silver bands, 
And the long ways tbat seam her lands ; 

And hvoar her humming cities, and the sound 
Of the great ocean breaking round. 


—From To a Cloud. 


XIIL 


Lodged in sunny clefts, 
Where the cold breezes come not, blooms alone 
The little wind-flower, whose just opened eye 
Is blue as the spring heaven it gazes at, 
Startling the loiterer in the naked groves 
With unexpected beauty, for the time 
Of blossoms and green leaves is yet far. 

—From A Winter Piece. 


XIV. 


But thou, my country, thou shalt never fall, 
Save with thy children—thy maternal care, 

Thy lavish love, thy blessings showered on all— 
These are thy fetters—seas and stormy air 

Are the wide,barriersjof thy borders]where, 
Among thy gallant .ons that guard thee well, 
Thou laughs’t at enemies ; who shall then declare 





demanded by the busy world. First he was catled to 
New York as assistant editor on the New York Review 
and in a few years the entire control of the Evening 
Post was given tohim. His life wasavery busy one. 
How busy may be learned from several of his poems 
where he speaks of his longing to leave for a little while 


“the jostling crowd 
Where the sons of strife are subtle and loud,’ 


and 
“ Hie away to the woodland scene.” 


Very little of his private life has been given to the 
| oo but in his poems he gives occasional glimpses of 

is y home, his gentle wife, who was the sharer 
of all thoughts, and the sorrow and loneliness that he 
never recovered {rom after her death. 

Br yant has left to thie world a rich legacy in the beau- 
tiful thoughts that fill his poetry. They will never 
Cease to briog pleasure to every lover of truth and bheau- 
ty. One of these thoughts came to the public with the 
news of his death one lovely morning in June, the 
wish expressed in his poem *‘ June,” how strangely 
it had been granted. 





LIVE QUESTIONS. 


1. What are the three greatest wonders of this coun- 
try ? 

2. What class of workmen receive the largest salaries? 

38. How can a boy know in what profession or busi- 
ness he will be certain to succeed ? 

4. How many political parties are there in our coun- 
try? How do they differ? 





LIVE ANSWERS. 


1. In Sorcorro county, on the Gila river, large depos- 
its of na‘ural alum have been found. There are at one 
place cliffs of alum 700 feet in height. 

2. The pole of the greatest cold is in the neighborhood 
of Yukutsk, on the Lena, where the thermometer aver- 
ages 41° below zero. 

8. Illinois has more miles of railroud than any other 
State. 


4. Avalanches and glaciers are caused by the snow 
that accumulates on the top of mountains and would 
keep on growing higher and higher but for some such 
means of removing. 

5. In Bona, (Algeria), is a mountain which is rapidly 
decreasing in height. Around its base quite a large cav- 
ity is being formed. 

6. At a masonic meeting a man was found listening 
at the door in order to hear its secrets. He was punish- 
ed by being placed under the eaves 0.’ a building while 
it was raining hard until the water ran in under the col- 
lar of his coat and out athissleeves. The name of 
“‘eaves-dr>pper ” has ever since been applied to that 
class of listeners. 





THE PLANETS FOR OCTOBER. 


Saturn is a — star. He takes the leading part 
among his brethren. for a noteworthy epoch occurs in 
his long journey round the sun. He reaches perihelion, 
or his nearest point to the sun, on the 2ist, at 7 o'clock 
in the morning. As this event occurs only once in 
nearly ne * ays it must fank as a high festival in 
the solar family. 

The sun and the member of his family who is second 


in size, and first in the surpassing beauty of his system, | is 


make their nearest approach to each other. It is 20) 
ears since their last meeting under similar conditions. 
1ing that time, Saturn has traveled more than five 
thousand million miles in making his vast circuit 
around the sun, and now looks the great ponneay Som 
the face from a standpoint 100,000,000 miles nearer 
when, fifteen passed aphelion or his most 


presen 
d ill-omened star, he shines with a soft and serene 
ligbt, that gives him a pre eminence among the sur- 
rounding stars, and brings out the best aspect of the 
planet that ks as second in the solarscheme. His 
proximity iacreases his size, and his wide open rings 
gave him an elliptical form to eyes blessed with excep- 
tional visual power. It is a field-day with astronomers, 
who will eagerly improve the rare occasion in search- 
ing for new satellites, in seeking to find out what the 
rings are made of, and in tracing the shadowy beits on 
the planet's disk. 

No guide will be needed to point out Saturn's position 
in the heavens. He rises on the Ist, in the northeast, 
about 10 o'clock, and cannot fail to be recognized by 
any observer who commands a view of the eastern hor- 
izon. He will rise about four minutes eariier every 
evening until the end of the month, when his beami 
face will be visible soon after 8 o'clock. He is stil 
classed among the morning stars, although he rises 
early in the evening. For, accord to astronomical 
law, planets on the western side of the sun rank as 
morning stars, those on his eastern side rank as evening 
stars. Saturn will be on the western side until opposi- 
tion in December. 

Saturn rises on the Ist about a quarter after 10 o’clock 
in + a cesar rae on the S3ist he rises a quarter after 8 


oO" 

VENUS 
is evening star. As we classify the planets in the 
monthly presentation according to the interesting invi- 
dents y supply for observation, Veous easily wins 
the second on the October list. She grows more 
beautiful the time as she recedes from the sun, while 
her increasing distance beiog now — perceptible 
in the longer time she remains above the horizon after 
his departure. When the month closes, she will set two 
hours and a quarter after sunset. She will be the 
of the early evening sky in October, wending her shin- 
ing way in the southwest, and leaving but one regret, 
that her path w not further north while she takes on 
her present lovely aspect. 


MARS 


is ys star. He rises about a half hour after mid- 
night, varics little in his time of rising during the 
month. He may be found at the close of the munth a 
little way northeast of Regulus, and is visible as a 
small red star. 


JUPITER 
is morning star. He is too near the sun to be of much 
pre tes at present. But he is making his way 


rapidly to visibility, and when the month closes, he rises 
more than three hours before the sun. 





> 


THE THINGS OF TO-DAY. 


The terrible scourge of small-pox in Montreal is due solely 

to ignorance and superstition. The French Canadians 

will not be v ; they will die frst. They say that 
wil 





if they are to have the disease they have tt; it is so or- 
dained ; and it is asin to fight against the decrees of the 
Creator. Against such nonsense ment is unavailing, 


and force is only met by violence The only possible way 
to do, is to let the old ones have their way, and educate the 
rising generation. There is no civilized(?) race in America 
more ignorant than many of these same Canadian French- 
men. 


A very large meteoric stone recently fell in Western 
Pennsylvania. One who witnessed the fiery visitor’s flight 
says he never saw a more impressive scene. His horse sud- 
denly ny and he h a noise as if the wind was 
blowing with great violence. Looking up he saw moving 
across the sky with incredible velocity what he describes 
as resembling a coal of fire, as large as the | 
barn I ever saw.’’ There appeared to be surrounding it an 
immense flame of a deeper color than the central mass, 
which tapered off into a dark sinuoustail. A moment later 


the noise ceased ; the firelike appearance, the flame and the 
black tail and in tneir stead the stone assumed 
a whitish-blue hue, which it retained until it passed out of 


sight. When the stone fell it broke into three pieces. It 
is grayish in color, with a tendency to red in streaks, and 
more than 30 feet square. 


How would the plan work of requirin 
to purchase not less than two million do ’ worth of rice, 
the same of pig iron, and; potatoes each month? It 

be a strange iaw, but is this different from the law 

the government to purc lions of dollars’ 
silver and storing it away’ Should the owners of 
corn-fields demand that granaries should be erected for its 
vernment should buy 


at public expense, that the 
monthly four millions of bushels of it (the equivalent of 
two of silver) to take off from the market the sur- 


the government 


req 
worth 


cotton, to be circulated y 
element of the wealth of the country, and is, like silver, 
prominent in production beyond other countries ; and there 
are minds to which such claims, if made by grain or cotton 
gasseame, would be quite as defens‘ble as are the extreme 
mands made by the silver producers on the taxpayers— 
now crystallized into laws that are becoming burdensome 
in more ways than one. In short, why shouid the mining 
interests of the country have advaniage bey oad other inter- 
ests that are greater in every way and of more real import- 
ance to the prosperity of the people ’ 
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'* EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 








CONNECTICUT. 


The annual meeting of the New Hayen City School Dis- 
trict had a much r attendance than in previous years. 
A free discussion of school matters was vigorously carried 
on. After the talking came the see, resulting in the 
most emphatic endorsement of the policy of the Board of 
Education, and the —_—— of its plans for the ens 

ear, including the collection of a three mills tax and build- 
i a new school house in the Winchester District at a cost 
of twenty-five thousand dollars. 


The Hopkin’s Grammar School, ae mane A to Yale Col- 
lege, begins the year with eighty pupils, a number consid- 
pr larger than the average for recent years, 


The large Public School in Birmingham has recently lost 
a large fraction of its pupils through the establishment of 
a Parochial School, conducted in the basement rooms of 
the new Catholic Cathedral. The School Board imme- 
diately dismisse¢ three teachers, on acconnt of the reduced 
number of scho)ars ; but these teachers have taken legal 
menenree to compel.their re-instatement and payment of 
salaries. 


Last year Prof. Louis Bail, who has been the teacher of | B?' 


Drawing in the New Haven Schools for many years, intro- 
duced Mechanical Drawing into the upper grades of the 
Grammar Schools with great success. Now he makes 
another step in the line of Industrial Education by giving 
to the same grades lessons in Modeling in Clay. 


A valuable hint on school-room economy can be gleaned 
from the work of the School Board of Boldacpart. During 
vacation they had the old cut and batte desks of the 
various school-rooms planed and ed pe mh until the 
scratches were obliterated, and then stained in imitation of 
cherry. The work gives great satisfaction to all concerned. 


COLORADO. 

The way accounts are keptin the State is a mystery to the 
uninitiated. Last year the schools of Leadville were sus- 
pended on account of lack of funds. It was proposed to re- 
open the schools in November, the funds to be furnished 
by private subscription. A local paper asserts that an ex- 
ganfuation has proved that there is sufficient money due the 
treasury to sustain the schools for a series of years. No 
solution of the conundrum is volunteered. 


Anet Parish for over half a century a leadirig school mas- 
ter of New England is living in retirement m Denver. The 
eleventh annual report Denver schemes is passing 
through the press. It will be an unusually able pam- 
phlet. 


The forty counties of the State select this fall county su- 
rintendents for the ensuing bienuial term. So far as we 
ave observed the political parties have named good men. 


Colombia College (Congregational) is making heroic ef- 
forts to withstand its present crisis. Through unfortunate 
speculation of the president, the resources of the institution 
have been dissipated. The really competent and sacrificial 
faculty is working for nothing and living on hope, await- 
ing the day when friends will amply sustain the institution. 
The attendance of students is reported to be unusually 
good. 

The State Agricultural College is steadily gaining in pop- 
ular favor and in public patronage. Pres. Ingersoll is an 
able executive. 


The program for S.T. G. will soon appear. The High 
School and College section has a fine department program 
already prepared. The discussions will be of an interesting 
character. 


ILLINOIS. 


Pupils in Chicago public schools are taught practical 
monetary transactions in a practical way, — grcenbacks 
and silver coin being provided by the city for their use. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Supt. W. O. Pratt, of Chicopee, has accepted the superin- | 


tendency of a series of preparatory and advanced scientific 
schools which are to be organized in New York. 


MINNESOTA. 


Cornell has 77 graduates in Minnesota, against 28 in 
Wisconsin, 43 in Iowa, 15 in Dakota, and 16 in Nebraska. 
A banquet was held May I, at the West House, Minneapo- 
lis ; 24 out of the 77 were present. 


St. Cloud now has two women school trustees, Mrs. L. 
W Collins, wife of Judge Collins, and Mrs. T. C. Alden. 
Both ladies have had experience in school affairs, and will 
serve the school interests well. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Miss Addie C. Prescott, a uate of the Normal School 
at Framingham, Mass., an 
Manchester, New Hampshire, for the past two years, is to 
teach in Urah. 


Miss Fannie A. Prescott, who has taught school in Hook- 
ry and panegok, has been engaged to teach school at 
ttsfield. 


The sa’ of John F. Kent, Principal of Concord High 
School for the last three years, has been raised to $2, 
Mr. Kent is first baseman of the Concord base-ball nine. 


NEW YORE. 


At the Schuyler County Institute, held at Watkins dur- 
ing the week beginning Sept. 28, a County Teachers’ 
jon was organized, with the following officers : 
President, F. UD. Williams : Ss. F. 
Snow,’ North Hector; ts—Louisa Rundle, 
Chas. Farr, 8S. 8S. Johnson, George M. Ely, Belle F. Short, 
Kate Goodrich, Lou. Shepherd and H. 8. Gillette. 


City Superintendent of Rochester, in his annual re- 
port, just nted, y recommends the observance 
of Arbor Day in the sch of his city, and urges the city 
board to set apart a time for its observance. 





That feeling cf extreme debility is entirely overcome 
wy Hood's Sarsaparilla. ‘I was tired over, but 
ood’s Sarsaparilla gave me new life and’ strength,” 
a Pawtucket, R. I. lady. Hood’s i is 
by all druggists. $1 a bottle, or, six bottles for $.5 


who has been teaching in | © 





Dr. B. G. Northrop, of Conn., is lecturing im’ different 
parts of the state on forest preservation and Arbor Day 
observance. 


The great building erected by Mrs. Stewart, at Hemp- 
stead, Long Island, as a movel school for boys, now prom- 
ises to be financially successful. Altho sixteen musical 
scholarships have been founded for members of the cathe- 
dral choir, the attendance is so large as to place the schools 
upon.a secure foundation, and to relieve the diocesan au- 
thorities from apprehensions of failure. 

The success which has thus far attended the management 
of this novel religious enterprise reflectscredit upon the 


committees entrusted with the details of organization. 


The freshman class of Cornell University this year, which 
now numbers nearly 240, is made up largely of students 
from the Western States. There is an increase in lady stu- 
dents, and as nearly all the students of the upper classes 
have returned, the number at Sage College will be much 
larger than last year. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The Union County Teachers’ Association was held at 
Elizabeth, Sept. 26, with President C. A. Stront, of Cran 
ford, in the chair. Mr. N. W. Pease? Superintendent of 
Public Schools, read an exhaustive and carefully prepared 

per on “‘School Discipline,’ containing a larze amount 
of practical information, the chrystallized expression of the 
results of an experience of nearly thirty years. Ali the 
evils that vex the spirit of the teathers were commented 
upon, and the proper remedy suggested. Supt. Pease em- 
phatically stated that he did “ not believe in artificial meth- 
ods of exercise,” and hence did “‘ not think calisthenics and 
and marching in the school-room, as is recommended by 
the advocates of the recess plan, can ever take the place of 
outdoor exercise at recess.’’ The paper commanded the 
close attention of the teachers throughoat, as it was of a 
thoroughly practical character in all its . 

Miss Carrie E. Bettman then read a short but pithy paper 
upon the “ Objects and Benefits of Our Association.’”’ She 
o—_ of the practical work of each session of the associa- 
tion ; urged upon the teachers the necessity of endeavoring 
to make each meeting interesting, and suggested that each 
one who came across knotty points in school government, 
or work oe the weeks preceeding each quarterly gather- 
— bring them for discussion, so that all might be 


Mr. Irving P. Town, of Scotch Plains, read a plan upon 
read a pees upon “ Teachers’ Reading Circles.” Although 
all of the teachers present were acquainted with the aims 
of the Chautauqua Circle, yet some had never heard of its 
twin sister, the Teachers’ Reading Circle. Mr. Town’s 
elucidation of the idea produced a favorable impression 
upon all, and a committee was appointed to investigate the 
subject and report at the next meeting. 


The note of last week about the course of study laid out 
by the Newark Board, referred to the night schools, not the 
day schools, as the reading seemed.to indicate. 


NEBRASKA. 


Howard County Institute met at St. Paul, Aug. 24, and 
held a two weeks’ session. Over fifty teachers were in 
am A attendance, and much interest was manifested. The 
work of the instructors—L. D. Davidson and George M. 
Whicher—was very a mrompsoe Any county that succeeds 
in securing their services another year, is to be congratu- 
lated. The attendance was larger, the teachers more 
efficient, and their work better than any time before in the 
history of this county normal. At the close the teachers 
reorganized the County Association. Miss C. C. a 
was elected President ; T. T. Bell, Secretary; Mrs. J. 
— Treasurer. Meetings to be held once in six 
weeks. 


OHIO. 


The bill which — to authorize the Cleveland Board 

of Education to supply all the pupils in the public schools 

of that city with books at public expense, was defeated in 

the Ohio Legislature by a vote of two to one. The general 

feeling seems to be that text-books should not be supplied 

= ay other way than through the regular channels of 
e. 


TEXAS. ; 
The public schools of Texas are opening with better 
teachers, employed at better salaries, than ever before. 


Prof. Joseph Calloway, who has been connected with the 
Montgomery (Ala.) ublic schools, and who spent the past 
summer at the Martha’s Vineyard Institute, is the newly- 
elected superintendent of the schools at Waxahachie. 


Prof. D. A. Paulus, a uate of our Texas normal 
school, will do faithful work at Cheburne this year. 


PEs Hunter, of Indiana, takes charge of the work at 
errell. 
Many teachers from Arkansas are entering upon school 
work in the Lone Star State. Three of the teachers of the 
mnis schools are from that state, one hailing from the 
State University. 


Prof. G. W. Drake, formerly of Fayetteville, Ark., isnow 
at San Marcus, and will make his influence known through- 
out that section of country. 

The public schools.of this city are searching for light. 
Among the regulations recently adopted by the of 
trustees, is one providing that pupils are not to visit places 


250. | of Pog uring the first four evenings of the school 


week. is as it should be, and the mts are, in 
almost every instance, giving teachers and a strong 
support in seeing that this regulation is not a dead letter. 

The teachers of the Ennis schools meet together once a 
month to discuss educational matters. They have begun a 
history of pedagogy. The first teacher they are to study is 
the Great Teacher, who spoke and taught as never did man 
before or since. 

On the 3d and 4th instants forty Ellis County teachers 
met at Ennis and organized a county association. The 
leaven of the new education is working among us, as the 
many hearty endorsements given Froebel, Parker, and 
others at this mee , gave evidence. The next meeting 
of the association will be at Waxahachie on the first Satur- 
day in November. 8. 


WISCONSIN. 

‘aon ry Principal of _ ne eee school of 
in, ’ doing good wor 0} exer- 

Pe a tency the pupils ate called on for quotations 

tems readings, instrumen m™m ’ 

songs... The “ word work” is one of the Ieterasting 


—s 


features in Mr. Burke’s room, and is carried on in a brisk 
animated manner, combining much of the pleasure of , 

ame with the lar instruction. The new school build. 
ng for the Third Ward was opened Sept. 7. 


PERSONAL. 





Hon. FREDERICK W. DEVOE, of the Board of Education. 
the well-known champion of the teacher’ s rights, and the 
zealous advocate of reform in the course of study, is a fre. 
quent visitor to the schools. He applies in this department 
of his duties the same oye reed that he has doubtless 
found to contribute largely to success in his business, i... 
peisonal supervision. He has certainly built up a very suc. 
cessful business in art material, and amassed quite a fort une. 
Mr. Devoe is also an active member of the New York M icro. 
scopic Society. 


INSPECTOR CHaAs A. L. GOLDEY, of the Third District, is , 
—s witness of the utility of the night schools. He crag. 
uated from the Clark Street night school, founded by \ ice. 
President Hendrickson, and early eet himse!f as 
an elocutionist and debator in the Excelsior Literary S» 
ciety of that school, and is now an able lawyer and cam. 


paign speaker. 


Hon. ABRAM DOWDNEY, Congressman-elect from New 
York City, has been for several years an active school trus. 
tee in the Nineteenth Ward. e received a majority of 
7,000 votes on the Democratic ticket, being the largest ever 
received by any candidate in his district. eis a plumber 
by trade, and a builder by profession, having acquire 
wealth in the latter business. Although in the main self. 
educated, he is said to be capable of examining any class jy 
the schools of his ward with ability and success. He js 
universally esteemed. 


Mrs. AuGustTA B. REED, Principal of Primary Depart 
ment, Grammar School 63, Tremont, is a graduate of the 
Philadelphia Normal School, and formerly first assistant 
in a Brooklyn grammar school, She has been principal 
about nine years. Her school is beautiful for situation. Ip 
front is a nage garden filled with bright flowers. The en. 
vironment of her school is exceptionally fine, and the man- 
agement is excellent. . 


Mr. ANDREW. J. WHITESIDE, Vice-Principal of Grammar 
School No. 3, and Professor in the Evening High School, 
has been for years one of the leading teachers of this city. 
He always has a large class, and is very successful in pre. 
paring pupils for the New York College, of which he isa 
graduate. He is very fond of boys, and in the language of 
one of his patrons, takes “infinite pains’? with them, often 
giving up his Saturdays to their pleasure and profit. This 

the secret of his success. 

Primary No. 27, in West Twenty-seventh street, Miss 
Mary A. UNDERHILL, Principal, is one of the largest and 
best in the Twentieth Ward. 

SoME very fine opening exercises are given in Primary 
No. 13, Miss M. Louisa RooMkE, Principal. 

Miss ABBY N. BEALE, Principal of Primary Department, 
Grammar School No. 11, is one of the most active members 
of the Primary Teachers’ —- and influential Association. 
She is very enthusiastic, and is assisted by a public-spirited 
and progressive corps of teachers. er attendance is 
rapidly increasing. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


New York City, the richest city in the Union, is too poor 
to educate all her children. Thousands of girls and boys, 
who are residents of this city, are unable to attend the pub- 
lic schools, because the city has not the money with which 
to erect new school buildings to accommodate them. This 
is our shame and disgrace. Is it because we are the city of 
Tweed, Fisk, and Ward, or is it from some imperfection in 
the laws of the state ? 
ing. 

Mr. Steele Mackaye, of the School of Dramatic Art, has at 
last decided to give the public the benefit of his attain- 
ments as a dramatic teacher. It is conceded that Mr. Mac- 
kaye represents in America the teaching of the famous 
De better than any living man, and that he possesses 
unusual abilities in his own person ; thus it seems most fit- 
ting that he should found a school of dramatic art. He has 
sec the the aid of Rev. William Alger, of Prof. Ray 
mond, Miss Wickham, Mary Thompson, Prof. 8. S. Curry, 
and Prof. K. S. Stanton. Mrs. Mackaye, who is only 
second to her husband in talents, will give most valuable 
assistance. The course extends over two years. Voice 
building, penteraime vocal expression, characterization, 
and voice — ill be organized into systematic develop 
ment. The school opens Oct. 24, and closes in June, lasting 
eight months. Thus it will be seen that a plan most mer! 
torious has at last been made for teaching the art of acting. 
Further information may be had by addressing Mr. Steele 
7. at Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third Street, New 
York City. ' 

In ‘“ Remarks on a Case of School Discipline,’’ these 
words occur,: ‘‘ No commander could retain discipline av 
hour if any considerable number of his soldiers should be 
indifferent to his orders. A single case of willful dis 
obedience would be followed by arrest and punislimedt. 
Strip the commander of all authority, forbid him to punish 
any neglect. or evasion of duty, then if his army is not per 
fect him incompeten.” e of Education of the 
City of New York gives a man or woman from thirty © 
fifty boys and says, “ Teach these children everything, but 
don’t make them learn.”’ “ Bring them me to be obedient, 
truthful, honest, God-f citizens, but if they choose © 
be rude, disrespectful, and bedient, or if they please © 
lie and steal, you shall not interfere with their little pleas 
ures. You shall not even s' barshly to them, but shall 
love them into obedience.” In the same number of the 
JOURNAL somebody writes of the power of love in the cas 
of Jumbo. Scott had one pupil twenty-two years. Per 
haps in twenty-two years a teacher might love one boy in!” 
obedience ; but to about anybody loving fifty children 
into obedience every five months, is nonsense. A single 
case of willful disobedience should be promptly punished. 
and children should learn in school that law means some 
thing. I affirm and dare maintain that, in the publi 
schools of this city. children learn disobedience to law, = 
are thus prepared for the criminal courts, where s° many 
youn from eleven to twenty-one years figure. 

e teachers of New York would once unitedly speak - 

willful nce would be punished 





This is a question worth investigat- 





on this vey S 
‘the world would be the better for it.’’ Mary SITs. 
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Perspective view of Public Schools Nos. 2 and 9, Bridgeport. Conn., H. M. Harrington, Supt. 


equals the square of the hypothenuse : then the 


square of the hypothenuse 
the hypothenuse equals 17x 4/2. Hence 24 equals 
17 v2, that is, 24 linear units of ihe diagonal 
equals 17 4/2, then one linear unit of the diagonal 
equals 1-24 of 17 4/2 equal to 17-24 2. Then we 
have 1 for the linear unit of the side and 
17-24 y2 for the linear unit of the diagonal, 
and these units are incommensurable. So all 
that has been done in the demenstration is, that 
incommeneurability has been transferred from 
the number of wnits to the units themselves. 

Again, if it were true that the side of a square 
is to the diagonal as 17:24, then, if 17 inches 
equals the side, 24 inches would equal the diag- 
onal. And 2x17? equels 578 square inches, the 
sum of the square of the sides; but 24* equals 
576 square inches, the rquare of the diagonal. 
Hence, if it be true that the sums of the sides 
€quals the square of the diagonel, and his propo- 
sition is true, then 576 equare inches would 
equal 578 square inches, which is absurd ; but 
he admits the truthfulness of the former propo- 
sition, hence his own is wrong. 

His logic is evidently at fault, for by the same 
course of reasoning. and by substituting dif- 
ferent numbers from the ones he uses, he may 
prove that the side equals the diagonal, or that 
the side equals twice the diagonal, or that any 
ratio whatever exists between the side and diago- 
nal, J. B. BALDWIN. 

Blue Grass, Iowa. 


uals 2x17", and 








I have a class of young ladies or girls just 
gee to read Virgil's ‘‘ Eneid.” They have 
little or no knowledge of Roman Mythology and 
seem slow to gather or comprehend the idea of 








LETTERS. 


I don’t believe in taking up the space in your paper 
in answering “‘ grammatical grind” questions. They 
are puzzles that may amuse children and persons of lei- 
sure, but not earnest, busy teachers. You will confer a 
great favor on a number of your readers in this vicinity 
if you will hereafter omit them altogether, and in their 
place give us some light on the important questions of 
every-day school life. The longer I teach the more I 
find that is infinitely more important than how to parse 
“but,” or diagram ‘‘ He said that I ought not to go.” 
In EARNEST. 
“In Earnest” is right. We wish more of our sub- 
scribers would write as definitely and decidedly as he. 
We could then be better able *‘ to see ourselves as others 
see us,” avoid errors, and better help our readers. Let 
us have more letters of the same sort, 





I wish to know whether it is correct to say (1) ‘“Have 
a good time.” Also shall I say, (2) ** If it rain,”’ and “If 
it be pleasant,” or “If it rains.” and “ If it is pleasant.” 
Again, is the expression, (3) ‘‘ Cannot but” ; referable 
to ‘‘can but”? 

(1) Tris is correct. Concerning (2) the Christian 
Union recently said that there is unquestionably a ten- 
dency t» abandon the subjunctive, but we believe that 
when there is really a subjunctive meaning it may be 
used without laying one open to the charge of pedant 
or excessive “‘ purism.” Custom seems to sanction “If 
it rains” rather than “If it rain” and “If it is pleas- 
ant” rather than ‘If it be pleasant.” Concerning (8) 
the Christian Union also recently said: ‘** We cannot 


but’ think that ‘cannot but’ is grammatical, although | 


we cannot but admit that ‘cannot but’ is an imelegant 
form of expression. ‘Bat’ is a preposition having for 





one of its meanings ‘otherwiss than.’ ‘I cannot but 
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think’ is therefore eqhivalent to saying 





the poem. Will you suggest some book or 

books that would furnish them profitable reading on 

this subject in connection with their studies in Me ? 
. R. D. 


** Stories of the Old World,” ove of the “ Classics for 
Children” series published by Mersey, Gian & Co., Bos- 
ton, is just what you need. It contains the stories of 
Troy, of the Adventures of Ulysses and of Alneas. 


The meaning of ‘‘My having m Sanscrit, like Orlao- 
do’s beard, is a younger brother's revenue,” quoted from 
R. G. White in Lesson 47 of Reed & Kellogg's Higher 
Lessons in Engl'sh, may be understood by referiing to 
Shakespeare’s *‘As You Like It,” Act 3, Scene 2, near the 
end of the scene, when Rosalind names to Orian:lo the 
different marksof a maninlove, Awong their marks she 
names ‘“‘a beard neglected,” adding ‘‘ which you have 
not; but I pardon you for that, for, simply, your hav- 
ing no beard is a younger brother’s revenue.’ P. G. 





‘I cannot think otherwise than that,’ 
which would be an awkward but not an 
ungrammatical form of expression. It is 
curious if true, and we think it is true, 
that the phrases ‘I cannot but’ and ‘I 
ean but’ mean —— the same thing. 
In the former phrase ‘but’ is used with 
the meaning ‘otherwise; in the latter 
phrase it is used with the meaning ‘ only’ 
er ‘merely.’ Thus: ‘I cannot but think 
‘cannot but’ is grammatical,’ is equivalent 
to “I cannot think otherwise than that 
‘cannot but’ is grammatical.’ Again: ‘1 
can but think ‘ cannot but’ is grammat- 
ical’ is equivalent to ‘I can only think 
‘cannot but’ is grammatical.’” This is 
good, and we commend it to our readers. 


In reply to Prof. Charles de Medici's 
demonstration of the comm-nsurability 
of the side and diagonal of a square in 
the JOURNAL, Sept. 19th, I will say that 
he fails to use the same linear unit to 
measure the diagonal that he uses for the 
side; and I shall prove from his own 
demonstration that these linear units are 
themselves incommensurable. The dif- 
ference between his demonstration and 
Loomis’s 85 Prop., Book IV., is that 
Loomis uses the same linear unit for the 
diagonal that he uses for the side, and 
shows that the number of linear units in 
the side is imeommensurable with the 
number in the diagonal; while Prof. 
Medeci uses a linear unit for the diago- 
nal that is a different 
one he uses for the side, an 
that the number of side linear units that 
expresses the length of the side is to the 
number of dia units that expresses 
the length of the diagonal as 17: 24. 
Thus in both cases incommensurability 
exists. 

































































Plan of First and Second Stories, of Nos. 2 and 9, Bridgeport, Ct. 





His failure to comprehend his error 
arises from the fact that he uses abstract 
numbers to represent numbers that are of 
different denominations, and performs 
operations on them as if they were of the 
same denomination. 


side of a is to the d nal as 17 
24. Upon bond b ; et 17 equal 
the len of of a square, ther 

will er But he also ad- 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. matter, consisting of personal reminiscences of Gen. | form which commends it to all progressive teachers. |; 





NEW BOOKS. 


PLUTARCH'’S Lives. Selected and edited by John 8. 
White, LL.D. In 2 vols. New York: G. P. Putnams’ 
Sons. $2.50. : 


These two volumes contain about twenty-five “lives” 
and ‘“comparisons”—principally the former—and more 
than fitty illustratiipe. Apperded is a summ of 
the weights and measures mentioned by Plutarch, a 
chronological table, and an index for reference as to the 
pronunciation of proper names, The editor has pruned 
away whatever might seem indelicate for the young 
reader, or tedious; and some of the least interesting 
biographies have been omitted altogether. But the se- 
lections are given as nearly as possible in Plutarch’s 
own words, following pretty closely the quaint but 

rally vivid translation called ‘‘ Dryden’s,” made by 
ifferent scholars, and corrected and revised a few years 
ago by Professor Clough, of London. 

The greatest writers since Plutarch’s time have told 
his praises and drawn at will from his ceaseless foun- 
tain of wisdom ; yet, with all his learning, he was never 
dull, and one could hardly select a set of biographies 
more delightful to young readers than these ** Lives.” 
The book is well printed on good paper, and bound in a 
neat, substantial manner, while the numerous illustra- 
tions are finer than usual in a work of this kind. ; 


METHODS OF TEACHING AND STUDYING History. Sec- 
ond Edition. Entirely recast and rewritten. Edited 
by G. Stanley Hall, Professor of Psychology and Pe- 
dagogy in Johns Hopkins University. 12mo. 400 
pages. Mailing price, $1.55; Iatroduction price, $1.40. 
Boston : D. C. Heath & Co. 


This book was intended to be the first of a series en- 
titled a Pedagogical Library, devoted to methods of 
teaching, one volume of which was to be occupied with 
each of the more important branches of instruction in 
grammar and high schools. The design and plan of the 
work was not to produce systematic treatises, and still 
less to. develop anything ultimate or absolute in method; 
but to gather together, in the form most likely to beof 
direct practical utility to teachers, and especially stud- 
ents and readers of history, peneralty, the opinions and 
modes of instruction, actual or ideal, of eminent: and 
representative specialists in each department. About 
half the material of the first edition has been eliminated 
from this second edition, and new matter substituted 
to an extent which somewhat enlarges the volume, and 
of a kind which, it is believed, so increases its value 
and utility that readers of the old edition will find this 
essentially a new work. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA FoR ScHoois. By H.S. Hall, 
B. A., and 8. R. Knight, B. A. New York: Macmil- 
lan & Co. $1.10. 


A well known difficulty in elementary algebra, is the 
danger that the first lessons will degenerate into a mere 
mechanical manipulation of symbols uninteresting and 
unin«tructive because little understood. This danger is 
happily avoided in this work. As early as possible the 
practical side of the subject and some of its most inter- 
esting applications, such as easy questions and problems, 
are introduced. The difficulties have been graded by 
postponing compound equations and their resolution 
into factors until the usual operations have become fa- 
miliar in — equations. 

One special feature of the book is the introductions, 
after Quadratics, of two recapitulatory chapters in 
which are discussed certaia 8 of equations requir- 
ing for their solution a very ready and skillful use of 
factors. These would be out of place at an earlier stage 
and their great utility destroyed by introdeees. See 
before the student is ready to use or ap iate best 
methods of solving them. An unusual number of care- 
fully prepared examples are given; also notes of caution 
to prevent the students from making the blunders 
which experience shows to be almost universal among 
beginners. 


THe Hunter's Hanp Boox. By An Old Hunter. Bos- 
j ton: ee & Shepard. 


This little manual contains a description of all arti- 
cles required in Camp with hints on Provisions and 
Scores and receipts for Camp-Cooking. In the Contents 
is included directions for preserviog and salting meat 
and fish. It is told what to do when provisions run 
short ; treatments is directed for wounds, bites, stings, 
etc., and a number of other indispensab.e bits of infor- 
mation are given ; in fact the whole subject is covered. 
The book is just the style for practical use and is the re- 
sult of prac experience. We donot know of any 
|e awe more thorough in details and yet as compact and 

y: 


Worps or Our Hero, U. 8. Grant. Edited by Jer- 
emiah Chaplin. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. $1.35. 

The idea of such a collection as this is a happy, and 
just now, a timely one. Gen, Grant’sown w de- 
livered in public and private as occasion called them 
forth, with no thought of their Jivimg beyond that time, 
represent the man more fairly than anything that can 
be said abouthim. They show his otism, resolu- 
tion, honesty, and sincerity. The tions have been 
wisely made, and will be read with unusual interest 
just now, while the greatness of the man who lived 
suck a quiet, unassuming life among us is beginning to 
dawn upon the — 

The first edition of the work was sold in oom day. 
The second edition contains sixteen pages of 


Grant, prepared expressly for the volume by Jessie 
Bentun Fremont, who for years enjoyed the Intimate 
personal friendship of Gen. Grant. 


PRACTICAL WORK IN THE ScHOOL-Room. Parr III. 
Object Lessons on Plants. By Miss Sarah F. Buck- 
elew. New York: A. Lovell & Uo. $1.00. 

The general favor which the preceding volumes of 
this series have met with will secure immediate atten- 
tion to this one, and those who expect to find it practi- 
cal, as its title indicates, will not be disappointed. The 
lessons given have been used for a long time in a suc- 
cessful school, and are pruned of everything needless 
or impractical. 

There are four parts to the book: the first contains the 
lessons designed for the Primary and Intermediate 
Grades ; the second for the lower Grammar es ; 
the third, blackboard outlines to accompany les- 
sons in Part IL, and a full outline showing the Classi- 
fication of Plants according to the Natural System as 
taught in the standard text-books of botany ; alsoa 
short History of Plants, Botany and Botanists; the 
fourth, lists of the most familiar trees, shrubs, vines, 
and other plants. The spirit of the work is admirable, 
being an endeavor to educate children to observe and 
enjoy the beauties of the plant world. In the hands of 
an earnest teacher, this book cannot fail of accomplish- 
ing this end. 


AN ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. By Charles L. Howard. 
New York: Potter, Ainsworth & Co. 112 pages. 


This book is intended to be suggestive rather than ex- 
haustive and dogmatic. It also aims to be ia full har- 
mony with the best thought on methods in teaching pri- 
mary arithmetic. The idea of taking one number at a 
time and studying its composition in regard to group- 
ing, and separation is followed, and many practical ex- 
amples are given. The first part which is for the most 
part oral, is intended to occupy the first three years in 
school and covers the numbers up to twelve; the second 
part treats of the four fundamental processes in written 
work, fractions, decimals, denominate numbers, and 
bilis and accounts. The work is well worth the careful 
examinatious of teachers. 


How WE LIVE: OR, THE HumMAN Bopy anp How To 
TaKE CaRE OF It. By James Johonnot and Eugene 
Bouton, Ph.D. New York; D. Appleton & Co. 


The aim of the book is to present the laws of life in 
such a practical and reasonable way that they will be- 
come a guide to living. The method of treatment is the 
reverse of the usual style, which first describes an organ, 
then tells what it does. The authors here first show 
that fur purposes of life and growth there is a need. 
Then, in answer to the query as to what is done to 
satisfy the need, a full description is given of the or- 
gans and methods employed. Thus the demand for in- 
furmation is created before the supply is produced— 
a very important principle in education. The effect of 
alcohol on the organs and tissues is truthfully and vigor- 
ously shown, a valuable feature of the book just now, 
when there is such a growing demand for this kind of 
instruction. 


A FEATHER FROM THE WORLD’s WING. 
Romance. By Algernon Sydney Logan. 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


This is an alleged poem of some hundred and twenty 
pages. The author says in his preface, ‘-My endeavor 
been to portray a phase of our modern existence 
which I believe has not been bitherto imtentionally de- 
picted. This I would call—and the name seems not 
unapt—the absolute phase. The germs of it are, I be- 
lieve, in most young persons, — the form of vague 
aspirations, which the necessities of life soon dissipate. 
It is this typical condition I have sought to describe.” 
The book is well printed on heavy paper and neatly and 
tastefully bound. 


Brrcpwoop. By J. A. K. New York: 
Crowell & Co. $1.25. 


This is the story of a boy that started out one summer- 
day frum the home of well-to-do parents, to engage in 
strawberry picking in order to earn money to buy a bi- 
cycle. He succeeded in this, and, more, ned what 
enjoyment may be found in rolid work, particularly 
out-of-door work. He became manly, strong and inde 
pendent; met many pleasant associates ; found out who 
would be bis friend, when he had overalls on; and be- 
came very much interested in a museum of natural his- 
cy stared by a few investigating spirits like him- 
self, It is a wholesome and entertaming book for 
young ptople.. 


Boy Lirs in THE Unirep States Navy. By H. H. 
Clark, U. 8. N. Boston : D, Lothrop & Co. 


Joe Bently was a Maine lad. He enlisted in the U.S. 
Navy, and passed a number of exciting ex- 
riences on shipboard. He went to Lisbon, and there 
ad a thrilling adventure at a bull-fight; thence to 
Smyrna, where with several companions he was made 
prisoner by Turkish troopers, his escape, and re- 
turned to his ship, just to find himself appointed as ca- 
det midshipman in the Naval Academy at Annappolis. 
Although at this point the book leaves us for the pres- 
ent, it appears that in another volume, we are to hear 
more of the hearty, honest, high-spirited young fellow, 
whom it will do every one good to read about, and 


A Modern 
Philadel- 


Thomas Y. 


whom every one, both old and young, will enjoy read- 
ing about. Every boy ought to read this book. 


THE aoe Dia. New York: J. W. 
Schermerhorn 





This educational aid, made in response to a general 
demand, is not a new idea, but is presented * segres 





consists of a clock face, mounted on a suitable support 
and having regular clock hands moving i ndently 
of each other. The face or circle is about twelve inches 
in diameter, on a mount fourteen inches square, render. 
ing it plainly visible in a large school room. The back 
contains a series of illustrations and descriptions of the 
prominent methods used in different ages for marking 
time. Thus the earliest divison of time was made by 
simple observations of the sun as ‘*‘ Sun Rise,” ** Noon” 
and ‘Sun Set”; noon being later determined by , 
**Noon Mark,” which was the orwinal of the ‘‘ Dial,” 
The Graduated Candle, the Hour Glass, and the Water 
Clock were devices invented at subsequent times and 
supplemented by ‘* Grandfather’s Clock ”’ and the cele- 
brated American watches, till by electricity a whole 
section may now have absolutely eorrect time from an 
astronomical observatory. The whole piece of appar. 
atus renders the teaching of time very simple, as ~ ith 
it the young child may move the hands at will and ‘hus 
‘‘learn by doing,” and the illustrations and text on the 
poe afford material for instructive talks by the 
teacher. 


MAGAZINES. 


** Poe Not to be Apotheosized” is the title of a com 
munication that the first columns of lasé weeks 
Critic. It is a protest, supported by new testimony, 
against Prof, Minto’s eulogy of the poet in the new 
volume of ‘‘ The Encyclopedia Britannica.” 


The September-October number of Christian Thoight 
contains the Anniversary Address delivered before the 
Awerican Institute of Christian Philosophy last sum- 
mer by the President, Rev. Dr. Deems, ia which he dis- 
cusses the history of Galileo and shows the use of sci- 
entific stujies to ministers of the Gospel. Rev. Dr. 
Armstrong, of Norfol , Va., supplied a paper of much 
learning and force on ‘“‘ Primeval Man.” The lectures 
on ‘*Evnics and Religion” by the | ay am college 
presiient in the United States, Rev. Dr. Hyde, will at- 
tract attention and criticism both inside the Church and 
out. Secretary Davis gives a full and graphic account 
of the Summer Schools of the Institute. This maga- 
zine, at once scholarly and popular, ought to be in 
the hands of all persons who make any claim to cul. 
ture. Itis doing a good work for literature, scicoce, 
and religiou. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, will soon publish Grimm's 
KINDER UND HaUSMARCHEN and Schiller’s Ballad, ‘: Der 
Taucher,” by W. H. Van Der Smissen, M.A., Lecturer 
on German in University College, Toronto. 202 pp. 

These Tales, together with Schiller’s Ballad, ‘Der 
Taucher,” form the work prescribed for Junior Matricu- 
lation at the University of Toronto for the years 1886- 
88-90. The charming simplicity of diction and thought 
m these Tales renders them so peculiarly fit fur begi- 
ners in the German language to read, that it is difficult 
to imagine why no such selection has ever befvre hen 
made and edited for junior pupils, either in the United 
States or England. The frequent occurrence of collo- 
quial and idiomatic expressious may perhaps be in part 
uhe cause of this ; yet these colloquialisms and idioms 
ure most indispensable to the stuuent of the language; 
and the sooner they are acquired the better. To per- 
sons desiring to use the book in classes, sample copies 
are sent free. 


The fifth volume of the series of ‘‘ Grigg’s Philoso- 
phical Classics,” will be ‘“‘ Hegel's Logic,” by Dr. W. T. 
Harris, of the Concord School of Philosophy. It is ex- 
ep to be in the hands of the printers in Octuber. 

e work will consist of a critical analysis and exposi- 
tion of Hegel’s treatise, written from the standpuint of 
popular thought here in America, and it 1s believec that 
it will mark an epoch in Hegelian studies. 


A new work entitled ‘“‘ Natural Theology, or Rational 
Theism,” from the pen of Dr. M. Valentine, ex-Prcsi- 
dent of Pennsylvania College, is promised y Messrs. 8. 
C. Griggs & Co., to be ready in October. Thea im of 
the work will be to give a compendious restatement of 
the theistic arguments, in the light of recent develop- 
ments in science and philosophy. 


‘* White's Oral Lessons in Number,” by Hon. ©. E. 
White of Ohio, has been adopted for the city of Boston, 
and is meeting with a remarkably good sale. 


PAMPHLETS, 

Hamilton Publie Schools Annual Report of the Board of Edv- 
cation, Hamilton, Unio: 1584—1885,. L. KR. Kiemm, Ph.D. Supt. 

Fourth Annual Report of the Pubhe Schools of the City of Gal- 
ee Sa tor the School Year endiag June 30,1885, W. M. 

‘ow, Supt. 

Course of Btudy for the Graded Schools of Pottawattamie Co., 
lowa. J. W. Matthews, Coun:y Supt. 

Professional Honor Among Teachers. By Wilson Palmer, Prin- 
ciput ot the Public School, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 

Regulations for the Government of the Public Schools of the 
City of Eonis, Texas, W. 8. sutton, A. M. Supt. 

Among many other exceileot reguiations are copied the [ollo¥- 


‘Ene superintendent is to conduct, at least once a month, 00 Sat- 
urday, a teachers normai institute,and he may invite the ‘caches 
of tne vicinity to take part in the exercises o1 said institute. 
Every teacher is to be present at the monthly instiiute, «nd at 
4 No is to be absent with- 
out an excuse which would justify his absence from schoo!. 
It 1s the duty of every tea: her to secure and maiptain g00d or- 
der witbou to 


t resorting to corporal ishment it possivle. 
Corporal punishment, when inflicted, is to be duiinistered m 
private, at least two teacneis being present. 
Ninth Annua! Report of the Board of Education of Bridgeport, 
Cone, for the yearending July 13, 1885. H. M. Harrington, A.M. 
” 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
UNEQUALED. 
Dr. R. M. ALEXANDER, Fannevtsburgh, Pa., says: “! 
think Horsford’s Acid Pnosphate.is not equaled in a) 
other preparation of phosphorus,” 
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‘Classics for Children.” 


“This series of books ought to be in each school in the land.” 
_wx. T. HARRIS, P#., D. 





At ap executive session the 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


a committee was appointed ** to prepare a list of booke and papers useful for supplementary read 
ing arranged in three groups-according to the advancing capacity of the child.” ‘The ace mitiees 

















my & PAPER 60. 














146, 148, 150 Centre Street, New Yors. 
MAKE EV 


ERY THING IN 


RECOMMENDS 


among others, the foliowing : 


ANY yABLETS 


SEcOND READER GRADE: Introd. Prices. FourTH READER GRADE: iat 35 S t4 © O S 
7 Lady of the Lake, - = s. 
Turner's Stories oy Young Cale urward, r 40 & > 9 


’ Quentin D 
a” $.20 Irving's sketch Book, 25 
THIRD READER GRADE: ontten so bomsde, a0 SBove! in cloth, 10 or 15 
swiss Family Robinson, =~ 40 ones ad. 
Kingsley’s Water Babies, ~- -35 Also, now ready: 
Robinsom Crusoe, . . .35| Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 40 
o Greek Heroes, * -35 Stickney’s Primer, ° 280 
stories of the Old World, - .40| Turner’ Primer and First 
Tales of & Grandfather, - 40' Reader, - - - 20 


Several hundred leading educators have written the Pubiishers heartily indorsing the above 
“C’as-ies for Children,” and the Educational and Literary Prers unanimously concur. * Choice 
literature, full notes, large type, good paper,’ firm binding, low prices.” 

Put up in sets, boxed, eleven volumes, boards $3.90, cloth $5.20, Full descriptive 
circulars free on application. 


GINN & 0., Boston, New York, and Chicago. |* 


QUINCY P 
ATORITE 


and all educational purposes. 


RACTICE PAPER in four series. 
THESIS, or examination Tablet. 





Send for samples and price list. 





TEACHERS AGENCIES. | MES PYL " | Lars Jane naa een repeatedly Fe 00000000 [00000 
p LEACHERS’ ro sa # .” instead of * 
{= CO-OPERATIVE ASHOCIATION, JA ES proved for saying i coade arule not DYSPE PSIA 


Horley, anager. WESTON, Oregon, President 
George E. Owea, Manager. 


WE HAVE NOW FIVE HUNDRED VACANCIES. 
anon recommend 20) test appiention. si 
Easishing nom wens oc irs our tacilities are rapid- 

Registra fee $2 00. 

fo iolgne will comer Registration i 8 Five of our 
Afen od teachers amd Would like your pli 


files. Im oPPee ex" 
cere ete ux BEST THING KNOWN r= 
wer ame ahs ia iar Washing and Bleachi 


Card for Application firm and Circulars 











THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. |tmces LABOR, TIRE, 274 Siaclion NO 
Teachers seeking better po- 


, and gives 
Suc See ‘rich oF poor, should be without it- 


Bole ali Grocers. BEWARES of imitations sighed, but 


sitions, and Superintendents and com | well de ito mistesd. PEARLINE is tho 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are | ways bears the shove symbol name ol going to are f” 


invited to apply. to Everett O. Fisk JAMES PYLE, NEW yYor«. 








Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. | T. Ge aELLEW, a wou 














Pennsvivania Educational Bureau. b BD ES) = as ae effort. 


Business Transacted in all the States 


] 
se atordn me pieesure to state that tbe Penn's Ed OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNITURE. are f” 


Bureau furnished us a teacher sho is rende satis- 
tection in her depen We consider the Bares 111 Fulton St., New York. 


makes and the teachers furaiabes, UR. NATE ot Fine Cylinder and Roll Tep Desks. 
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« please tell me w 
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that followed. 
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with amusement. Jane} (UR EW and COMPLETE CATALOG 
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energies for one jast and Practical works 


For Engineers, Arcbitects, mechani: s, Ete. 
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d Jennie, one day, organs till they perform their duties willingly. Mrs. 


hat that is going 0 
was busy countiog in Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


and did not answer. Fatal wit the nail on the head and restored her to Mesias 
ber old enemy, and to ni us the ngonies experienced by the dtyepevine, St 


“gure cures” without penefit, found that 


distress before or after eatinig, loss of appetite, irrege 


child ascribe the silence dati of the bowels, wind or gas and Dain is Se 
hbeart-barn . 














that is going t \ = + iooD & CO., Lowell, Mass. Price $10. 
eccecd ecoeeoee 


INCLUDES 


cfExX T-BOOKS 


perhaps _ os For Schools, Colleges, Scientific Schools, and 
to w Theological teminarics- 


With a List of Our Editions of 
JOHN RUSKIN’S WOBKS, 


lications. 
John Wiley & Sons 15 Astor Flace, &. ¥- 


Kutztown, Pa. ————— 
= Sennen ae (reece poe | HISTORICAL ATL, eee 


B LANDIS, Manager  ; —or 
—-“%si'negiton st anentows.Pe| DB. J. We STEWART, 


#ito best American or F-seign Teachers. 
tions secured for vernesses. ; ” n 
Gor Tutors, Grade} _ fers to Bo Resse. aivor Somoor SOURPAL 


EASTK&N TEACHERS’ gobools, Families and Collewes with and 


_, oa 
amen and Fo Re. L. F-. BROCK WAY, Manager. 





Teachers’ Agency,|—; — 


; recommends good schools to parents. Call Reserve Premium Fund, . 
————— 









AND FOREIGN, 
Vipomptly provided for Families, Schools, 





WITH TEXT 
(DLLEGES, SOHO OLS. AND) i socr sue Soe orm aver | nyaise 141 Maps mm 
rad of 8th Edition: 


ps on Early England. GRAMMAR-SCHOSL CHILDREN. 


INSTITUTE, general outlive of History. 
110 Tremont Street. Boston, Mass. 5 RO ~c Iecomments 6008| 4 Selected Bibl _—_—_—— 

and magazine articles on each era. LITTLE, BROWN & CO. PUBLISHERS, 
oss. | 4 Chronological Table on » new 
and suggestive Ss 


Teach, Spe — New Features 
free to parents. School en a A neal 30 New M 


property sid and rented. 
1"). RANSOM BRIDGE & CO.., Berrien Caicago, uP 3| The Text, 
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END MAC COUN, 
IsHER, 
New York. 








LESSONS 


Practical Subjects 
FOR 


16mo. Pages 150. Price 40 cents. 








254 Washington Street, Boston. 


macy, \PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 
REVISED AND 


Cloth, 350 pages $1.00. 














——— 


Reduced to about one-half of former prices. 


L ABBERTON’S And Other Wisceliancous Pub! 


ee 





ANNOTATED. | 


E. L- KELLOGG & CC., 25 Clinton PL N.¥ 
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TRICKS ON THE TRACKS! 


Dangers from which Engineers Save the 
Public and Themselves. 
The Railway Review 

One who is accustomed to railway 
traveving can scarcely realize how much 
he is dependent for safety upon the en- 
gineer., Added’ to” the Fesponsibility ‘of 
their station, engineers are alse in con- 
stant danger of aéeidents caused by the 
tricks of jealous rivals. ‘ , 

This rivalry, itis said, ‘sometimes 
prompts to the doing of utterly mean 
tricks. A Nickle Plate engineer after his 
very first trip was:laid off because he had 
‘cut out” all the bearings of his engine. 
He was xe-ixstated,..bowever, after -he 
proved that some rival.had filled his oil- 
ing can with emery. Another new engin- 
eer was suspended for burning out the 
flues of his boiler. Through grief at the 
loss of his position he died, and then a 
conscience-stricken rival confessed that 
he had put oil in the’ tank 80 that it 
foamed and showed water at the top 
guage, when in reality there was scarcely 
a quart in the boiler ! 


These intense jealousies, together with 
the terrible anxiety incident to their 
work, has a terribly straining effect on: 
the, merve,.and. statistics tellus that, 
though Locomotive Engineers may look 
strong and vigorous, they are not all a 
Hearty class. Ex-Chief Engineer A. 8S. 
Hampton, Indiarapolis, Ind,, (Div,, 143) 
was one of those apparently hearty men, 
but he says: ‘‘ The anxiety, strain, and 
jolting came near finishing me.” His 
sufferings localized in catarrh of the blad- 
der, but he used Warner's safe cure faith- 
fully for twenty weeks and now ex- 
claims, ‘‘Il am a well man.’ . T. S. Ingra- 
ham, of Cleveland, Ohio, assistant Chief 
Engineer, and other prominent members 
are also emphatic in its praise. 

The Locomotive Engineers’ ; Brother- 
hood has 17,000 members and 240 dijvi- 
mons. Its headquarters 1s in Cleveland, 
Ohio, where Chief Engineer Arthur for 
twenty years has exercised almost dicta- 
torial sway. It was orgenized in August, 
1863, by the employees of the Michigan 
Central... It has given nearly two million 
dollars to the widows anu orphans of de- 
ceased members. 





Cleanses the Head, 
Allays Inflamma- 
tion. Heals Sores. 
Restores the Senses 
of taste, Hearing & 
Smell. 4 Quick Re. 
lief. A Positive Cure 


has gained an 
repuiatio, displacing all 
other pr parations A 
particie is applicd into 
each nostril; No 2; 
agreable to use. Price 50c b 
or circular. ELY BROT 


Publishers’ Department. 


Schools and laboratories desiting appura- 
tus and chemicals for experiments should 
remember Mr. E. B. Benjamin of 6 Bar- 
clay st., New York, who is an importer 
and manufacturer of School and Labora- 
tory Apparatus, and Pure Chemicals, and 
agent for Non-Blistering Platinum. He 
keeps on hand a very large stock of first- 
class apparatus for sale at lowest rates for 
best goods.. Corres pondence’ solicited. 

One of the most ingenious and handy 
contrivances On record is Bett's Folding 
Globe, which consists of a frame work of 
steel wire covered with cloth, on which is 
printed a map of the world, and can be 
expanded or collapsed at will, The cloth 
cover is of a durable material, made ex- 
pressly for the purpose and to secure per- 
manence, the coloring is produced at the 
press, with varnish colors, The Globe is 
about 15 inches in diameter, being 4 feet 
in circumference. For the convenience 
of suspending it by a cord, the top end of 
the axis is fornished with a ring. A neat, 
strong bux is vided, in which it may 
be deposited when not in use. 

Do you want your old cloak dyed?’ The 
material 1sgood, only in{looksa fad- 
edy and it; wyuld be a measure; of; wise 


mall or at druggists. Send 
Druggists; Owego, N. Y. 





Send for circular and price list to Bar- 
a a ig & Co., 5 and 7 John St., 


It will be jov to teachers to know that 
a new pencil sharpener is in the market. 
Teachers have long desiied a pencil sharp- 
ener that would be simple in construction, 
rapid and quiet in operation, durable and 
accurate in mechanism, ane —— ve in 
appearance: Drxon’s Penci atpener 
meets fully all of these requirements, 

It is one that any child can easily oper- 
ate. It will sharpen 60 pencils in five 
minutes. One of itschief merits is that 
when the knife becomes dull another can 
be \ih'position in a few seconds. 
Mention New York ScHooL JOURNAL and 
send for deseriptive circular. Jos. Dixon 
Crucible.Co,, Jersey, City, N, Y. 

Teachers-of academies. high and gram- 
mar schools will be pleased to have their 
attention. drawn; to two books of es ] 
value recently published by 8. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, of Boston. . One 
of these bopks is American poems, con-, 
sisting of selections frém the, works of 
Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, 
Lowelliand Emerson~. 

The other book isa fitting companion to 
it: Amer prose. Being selections 
of entire essays, sketches and stories, 
from the ‘works of Hawthorne, Irving, 
Lengfellew, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, Emerson, with introductions 
and notes. 


We are gratified to notice that teachers 
are more and more appreciating the tab- 
lets and pads manufactured by the AcmE 
STATIONERY AND PAPER Co. of New York. 
The firm is manufacturing ‘these goods 
now, in such large quantities that they 
are selling them to sclools much cheaper 
than the ordinary sheets of- paper could 
be bought for. The result has been that 
many progressive teachers recorumend to 
their scholars in the spelling, arithmetic 
and other classes, to use these pads in 
preference to slates. We would recom- 
mend those of our readers who have not 
= used those pads to address the Acme 

tationery and Paper Co. for samples of 
the tablets as they are. made either ruled 
or plain and are handy, cheap and attrac- 
tive in appearance, 


Special attention of our readersis called 
to the advertisement of Gun and Co. of 
Boston; in another column, 

This firm is publishing a series of books 
entitled, ‘CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN,” which 
cannot be excelled as supplementary read- 
ers in the class-room. The literature is 
choice, full of notes, Dp cemee on good 

aper, in large type, and its price is very 
ow. Theset congists of eleven volumes 
and is sold for $3.90 in Board and $5.20 
in cloth. For full descriptive circulars 
address the Publishers and they will be 
sent free on application. 


REED’s WorD Lessons has met with 
unprecedented success. Over 100,000 
copies have been published, in a little over 
one year. We have examined it carefully 
and find it a book adapted for all grades 
of students and intended to awaken new 
iuterests in the study of synonyms and 
word analysis. The bovk contains 188 
pages, is clearly printed and strongly 
bound. The introduction price is 25 cents 
and the firm with its accustomed liberal- 
ity offers to send a specimen copy, post- 
age paid, for examination with a view to 
introduction at the introduction price. 
For circulars, specimen copies, etc, ad- 
dress Clark and Maynard, 771 Broadway, 
New York. 


Here are ten novels that cover wide 
range of history in the social develop- 
ment of man, as well as stand high in the 
literature of nations : 

1.: Ivanhoe; Sir Walter Scott. Eng- 
land in Medizval times. 

2.'The Last Days of Pompeii ; Edward 
Bulwer. Social life in the days of the 
Roman Empire. 

8..Jane Eyre; Charlotte Bronte. An 
analytic description of English home 
life. 

4. Pickwick ; Charles Dickins, \The 
country life, manners and eccentricities 
of the English people. 

5. Nanity Fair : William M. Thackeray. 
Analytic oF English manners and charac- 
ter. 

6. Les Miserables ; Victor Hugo. French 
life in the lower ranks. : 

7. Don Quixote; Cervantes, Spanish 
life in the 16th century. ; 

8. Consuelo ; George Sand. The aspi- 
ration for reform in the social and politi- 
cal life of Europe 2. 


9. Adam Bede ;George Eliot. Human 
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Macaca fs nPrin ces 


n 5S on: ae 
ancient life and the Far East. | 


** An Ounce of.Civet, Good 


Apothecary, to: Sweeten 
my Imagination.” 
That man was wise. If he had 


called for a fat feast, he’d a 
clogged his 


BILIOUS OLD LIVER 
and done some more harm before 
nightfall. 

Nothing needs more attention 
than the liver. You never in 
your life saw a 


HAPPY MAN 

whose liver was constantly going 
back on him. Bile is a devil- 
maker. It does more harm than 
war when it is in the blood. 

Get it into the bowels where 
it belongs by regular use of the 
standard 


Schenck’s Mandrake Pills. 


aH DRESS REFORM. | 6 


Unien Undergarments. 14th 
BQU I OISE, 





Vest and Drawers in One, 


Made in all weights 
of Merino, Cashmere 
and all wool: Chemi 
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Stocking Sup San 

25. & itary 
: m work prom attended to 

New ExLarceD ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE Fras 


MBS. A. 


6 East 14th St., N. ¥. 
STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY “DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


ce, 5 & 7 John 8t., New York. 
1199 Broadway, near 29th St.,N.Y.. 
279 Fulton St., Broo 
47 North 
43 North Baitimore. 
40 Bedford St., Boston, 

No AGENCIES. 
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OFFICES: 
Due, creda and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 


6¢ ome 10: get elaborate savibee chtauka U4 eee cca 


mtlemen’s Garments c/eaned or dyed whole. 
iow Shades, Table Covers, 
&c.. cxeaned or dyed. the best attainable 
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Skirt Supporter, 


Combines row 
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R.A. MACY &C0, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T., 
NEW YORE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOOD, 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


QUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO OUR LARGE 
AND ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 
SUITS and CLOAKS and 
HATS and BONNETS. 
THE MOST APPROVED MAKES OF 


Black and Colored Silks, 
Satins, Velvets, & Plushes, 
HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, AND GLOVQS, 


tOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN 


DRESS GOODS 


IN THE NEWEST STYLES AND COLORINGS. 


LINENS, BLANKETS, AND CURTAINS 
AT LOWER PRICES. THAN HAV E RULED FOR 
YEARS. 


LADIES’ MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 


OURYWN MANUFACTURE. 


SEND POsTALCARD FOR FaLLCATALOG(E 
WHICH WILL BE READY ABOUT OCIOBER1, 
MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 
James MCreery & Co. 


eall attention to their stock of 
Fall and Winter Dress Goods. 
In variety, richness, aad’ positive 
novelty, this season’s importations 
are unsurpassed. 

A visit of inspection is requested. 
Orders by mail promptly filled. 


Address 
Broadway. cor. 1ith St., 
New York. 





ECONOMY !S WEALTH. 


DRESSES CLOTHING 
DYED Cleansed and 


Pressed 
Without Ripping. 


Finest Work in this Country. 


Lew indo's French Dye House, 
17 Temple Pl., Boston, U. S. A. 











BP. O. Box 3773. 


NGLO-SWISS mk 


For Children PAST Teething. 
Write us for testimonials of the medical profession regarding it. 
ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO. 


FOOD, 








86 HUDSON STREET, NEW-YORE. 











AVEN 


Absolutely the best. Softens and 
preserves feather, Makes Indies’ 
shoes 100k new, not varnished. 

BUTTON & OTTLEY, 
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Ayer's Cherry Pectoral 


Possesses the greatest possible power to heal and. control affections of the throat and 
lungs, with absolute safety for children or adults, The experience of years has 
proven it to be of inestimable valuc as a household medicine, and for professional use. 
Thousands of physicians and families testify to its great worth. Jas. FE. Moling, Hil- 


liard, Ohio, writes: “TI have used Ayer’s 


years, and have found that, as a remedy for Coughs, Colds, or Sore Throats, it 


Is Unequaled. 


J. I. Miller, editor of the “ Lutheran 
Ilome,” Luray, Va., writes: “ I advertise 
nothing that I do not know to be good. I 
was sayed from the graye, I am sure, by 
the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and 
have recommended it to others with the 
happiest results.” L. J. Addison, M. D., 
Chicago, Ill., writes: “TI have never 
found, in thirty-five years of continuous 
study and practice in medicine, any prepa- 
ration of so great value as Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral, for treatment of diseases of the 
throat and Jungs; and I constantly reeom- 
mend it to my patients. It not only breaks 
up colds and cures severe coughs, but is 
effective in relieving the most scrious 
bronchial and pulmonary affections.” 





Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., (Analytical Chemists), Lowell, Mass. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


Cherry Pectoral in my family for twelve 


John J. Uhiman, Brooklyn, N.S., writes: 
“Twelve years ago, I was afflicted with a 
severe brouchial trouble, pronounced by a 
skilful physician to be very dangerous, 
and liable to terminate in Pneumonia. 
After using one bottle of Ayer's Cherry 
Pectoral, I found great relief, and an oce:- 
sional use of it since that time has, Lthivk, 
extended my life ten years at least.” Mrs. 
V. M. Thebaud, Montreal, Canada, writes : 
“Last spring my daughter was attacked 
by membraneous croup, or diphtheria. 
The doctor prescribed Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral, which cured her of the diphtheria. 
Being still very weak and sick, she began 
taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, which restored 
her to vigorous health.” 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 











: Dewars! 
IMPURE WATER 


JEWETTS 





FILTERS. 


OVELTY RUC MACHINE 

ag TaN ate st by 
mail, full directions. Price $ $i. Aeaynm 
Wanren. Man'trs Stamped Pat 
terns on Bariap and Dealers in Yarns 


Address. E, ROSS & CO.. Toledo, O 








FOR ALL! 85 te $8 per day easily 
made. Costly outfit FREE. Address P. v. 
VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 
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Centerbook, Ct. 
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shou'd read the we rceee | Bs 
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UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Of ancient and modern works of art, embracing 
the mastcrpieces in 


Painting, Sculpture and Architecture 


Together with Reproductions of the best 
mode n 


ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS ETC., 


nd Views from all dior tf Ape World. Send 10 
a for catalogues of 7,000 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH Co., 
338 Washington 8t., Boston. 


AGENTS. 
Jas. oy & Co., 12 Astor Place, 
Wm, T. Greeg, 318 Broad t New York. 
Chas, A. D , 1826 Arch mat, Phils. 
a 3 dam St., Chicago 





Diagrams! Diagrams! Diagrams! 
GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS 


MADE BASY AND ATTRACTIVE BY 


DIAGRAMS. 

The most moat compigge work on 

yet published. It contains 710 of engra >—~ | 

re yd 600 different 

Lt ae qoatenees of Har-ey's Grammar ( fy‘oid 

also sentences from other granumar apd 

Greene's Anaiysis, Oe Fa with se pages of mis 
parsing 


tor,Lima Allen Co., O 
FV of Lima, ‘Ohio. ts competent to 

> euosvens mock tn Tesceess institutes He is schol. 
or ya | 


erate Si sal” gPommea” ant 


Neer m ne mam 


a 


ay 





EVER NEW! 
F 2 
‘or Staging eee Convent'ons, Normal 
By S. W. STRAUB and W. F. WERSCHUL, 


. New ane Important Features? 
fon" cs and reises in their Best Order. iula 
xercises from te beginning t oth ispes SABLE 
whats 2 srt 
2 

Splendid easy pieces for first and second wr: ‘ ~ 
lightful compositions for see cuanen, @ conven. 
tions, secieties, concerts ete. By far the best book of 
its kid. Examine it. Just out. Beautiful title in 
three colors. 176 pages. Only $5 per doz. 
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Rare oP) MOMENTS 
etna land Echoes" by S W STRAUB. 


pore betes! et 


Jag out t = 
aey 
ope. 


a MASUR 2 


toripent ove w. STRAUB. Publisher, 


4 the | Was cured by Hunt's (Kidney and Liver] 


Publishers’ Department. 


—-O--- 
Among the most amusing things to be 
seen in the streets of New York are = 
curious nad grotesque devices used by 
tradssmen to call public attention to their 
wares. A conspicious object in Park Row 
recently has been a florist’s in the 
shape of a dirty, ragged, mi pen fel- 
low, who is lacking a nose and onc eye, 
but is gorgeously decked out with bunch- 
es of lillies, roses, and other gay flowers, 
making altoge ther a ver wry eraeeative pict- 
ure of Beauty and the Another 
man with a very “lean and hungry look” 
staggers up and down under a sign which 
announces “a g square mea) for 
cents at No.—Cnatham £t.’ The poor fel- 
low looks as if he had never been in sight 
of a “good square mesh” in his life... An 
other mab pre reambulates aropnd’ with a 
hat on his head as large as a barrel, 
adorned with ‘posters stating where the 
latest styles may be bought ‘‘at cost 
prices,” One interesting firm down town 
seem to find it to their interest to keep 
five or six negroes marching up 
and down the streets jn single file, 
arrayed in fantastic garmente. Stuck 
around in divers places on their many- 
hued apparel are samples of the arti- 
cles their employer has for sale. 
For Nearly 30 Years I have been a 
victim of Catarrh. I have tried manv 
remedies, receiving little or no relief. I 
bought one bottle of Ely’s Cream Balm 
and derived more real benefit from that 
than all the rest added together, Yor can 
recommend it as being a safe and valuable 
medicine,—A. L. FULLER. Danby, N. 8, 
As one having used Ely’s Cream Balm 
I would say it is worth its weight in gold 
as a cure for Catarrh. One boitle cured 
me, 8S. A. LOVELL, Franklin, Pa. (See 
advertisemnt. 


Maud—* Ob, I think Mr. Textual is a 
splendid minister!” Mary—‘‘ Why, I 
thought it was generally admitted that bis 
sermons are very dull and dry.” Maud— 
Oh, I never listen to what he says. I 
don’t care anything ab-ut that, you know. 
But he handles bis banakerchief 80 grace- 

fully that I could sit and feast my eyes on 
him for hours.”—Boston Transcript. 

Mra. CBARLoTTE Listx, OF CHICAGO well 
known to the Western press, ascribes the cure of 
a dangercus cough. ocogmpanies by bleeding at 
the lungs, to pe <7". Honey of Horebound and 
Tar. “My oo she says, threa'encd ‘o 
re me * 7 4 but this remedy bas removed 





A SPIDER, as shown by an actual esti- 
mate by means of actually weighing it, 
and then confining. in a cage, ate four 
times its weight for breakfast, nearly 
nine times its weight for dinuer, thirteen 
times its weight for supper, fin finishing up 
with an ounce, and at eight Pp. w., when 
he was released, ran off in search-of food. 
At this rate a man weighing 160 pounds 
would require the whole of a fat steer for 
breakfast, the dose repeated with the ad- 
dition of a half-dozen well-fattened sheep 
for dinner, and two bullocks, eight sheep, 
and four hogs for supper, and then, as a 
lunch before going to his club ban oa 
he would indulge in about four barre 
fresh fiah. 

veces of the kidneys, liver, or urin- 

orgins -~, 8 ily cured by the infall- 
ib e Hunt’s ney and Liver] Remedy. 

Captain Fash, Providence Police, 
suffered five years from kid 


Remedy. 


A youTs of Hibernian extraction, in 
chopping wood, was so unfertunate as to 
graze the thumb of ‘his left hand with 
which he was steadying the piece of kind- 
ling he was splitting.’ Ruefully gaz‘ng at 
the injured member he remarked: ‘ Be 

rra, it was a good thing I did not have 

Id of the handle with both hands, or 
I'd have cut it off, sure.’ 


THE USE OF Madame Porter’s Cough 
Ba’sam for the past forty yeare, has given 
proof of its ¢fficacy in pulmonary com- 
plaints. As time makes the facts wider 
and better know, the Balm is fast becom- 
ing a staple necessity among all classes. 
Price, 25, 50. and 75 cents per bottle. 
Sold by all druggists. 

The ladies will do well to remembr 
what we have frequently called to their 
attention: that the Great American Tea 
Co,, of 81 Vesey St., New York; besides 


I ’ 





CATALOGUE FRLE. 236 State St., Chicago, Ili 





having on sale fine qualities of teas and uame 
coffees, offe sees oe, 
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KIDNEYS It is pronounced oy 
LIVER hundreds of 
BLADDER doctors to be the ON- 
AND LY CURE for ali 
URINARY — ot Kidney 
ORGANS It is purely vege- 
DROPSY table, and cures when 
GRAVEL other fail. 
DIABETES It is prepared ex- 
BRIGHTS pressly for these dis- 
eases, and has never 
ot been known to fail. 
IN One trial will ¢on- 
vince you. For sale 
ae by all Eresisn. 
LOLNS PRICE 61.25. 
OR Send for 
SIDE Pam phiet 
NERVOUS of Testi- 
DISEASES HU “ 
RETENTION UNTS 
OR REMEDY 
NON-RETENTION COy 
OF Providence 
. 
= RL 





One Experience of Many. 


Having experienced a great deal of 
* Trouble !” from indigestion, so much 
so that I came near losivg my 

Life! 

My trouble always came after eating 
any food— 

However light 
And digestible, 

For twoor three hours at a time L had 
to gothroagh the most 

ruciating pains, 

** And the only way I ever got 

ad — r 

«am fy throwing up all my atomach 
— No one can conceive the 
pains that I had to go through, until 

“At last?” 

I was taken ! “* 
I Jay in bed and 

Couldeat nothing ! !! 

My sufferings were so that I called two 
doctors to give me something that would 
stop-the pain. 

Their efforts were no good to me, 

At last I heard a good d 

** About your Hop Bitters ! 

And determined to try them.” 

Got a bottle—in four hours I took the 
contents of 

Onelt!!! 

Next day I was out of bed, and have 
not seen a 

“ Sick !” 

Hour, from the same cause since, 

I have recommended it to hundreds of 
others. You have no such 

** Advocate as | am.” 


Geo. KENDAIA, Allston, Boston, Mass. 


So that for three weeks 


Downright Cruelty. 


To permit yourself and family to 

‘Soffer ! 

With sickness when it can be prevented 
and cured so easily 

With Hop Bitters! 11 


—_—_— 


ll Nene gunstne pinout FL - 
ops on white un t 
poisonous 


stuf with “Hop” or Bay in 








Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Beck & Brown, Sc, 
Pike's Toothache Dre>s cure in | Minute, 30. 
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——+ The Classics *—— 
AMONG THELATEST THE FOLLOWING ARE NOTEWORTHY 
HARKNESS’ Latin Grammar (revised.)| HADLEY-ALLEN Greek Grammar. 
HARKNESS’ First Years Course. HARKNESS’ First Greek Book. * 
HARKNESS’ Prose Composition. COY’S-MAYOR’S Greek for Beginners. 
ry areptheet you gg WHITON’S Three Months Preparation 
LINDSA ornelius Napes. for Reading Xenophon. 


FRIEZE’S Edition of Virgil. ip thd 
LINCOLN’S Ovid (with vocabulary) Hor-| BO/SE’S Editions of Xenophon. 
JOHNSON’S Homer’ s Iltad. 


ace, . 
Introductory Prices, complete Catalogue, Educational Notes, éte., sent fvee on application, 


D. APPLETON & CO, Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 





—-NOW READY— 


I. CHILD'S HEALTH PRIMER 


For the youngest scholars. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. 30 cents. 


IT, HYGIENE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Intermediate classes. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 50 cents. 


III. STEELE’S HYGIENIC PHYSIOLOGY. 
For High Schools and Academies, 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00, The same 
abridged, 50 cents. 

This is the Series that fully complies with the laws lately passed in Marsachueetts, Maing 
New Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Iowa, Nebraska, Alabama and cther siaig 
It has been widely adopted in Towns, Counties, and States, notably Kentucky, Oregon, Dels ware 
and Michigan, and is strongly endorsed by a host of educators. It isthe only series recommended 
by the framers of the law, and by the Superintendent of Scientific Instruction. 

Send for specimen pages or descriptive circulars. Address 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 & 113 William Street, New Yorr. 





THE ONLY PHYSIOLOGY PUBLISHED, 


Suitable for Primary and Intermediate Grades, is 
OBJECT LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY. 
By MISS 8. F. BUCKELEW, anp MISS M. W. LEWIS. 

Teachers’ Edition, 12mo., Illustrated, 75c, per Copy. Pupil’s Edition, 
12mo. Ilustrated, 40c. per Copy. 

Under the N. Y. State Temperance Law, this book has been adopted in the fol- 
lowing places :—Albany, Cohoes, Saratoga Springs, Kingston, Yonkers, Middletown 
Binghamton, Elmira, Batavia, Lockport, Albion, Flushing, Rye, Sing Sing, Staple- 
ton, and a large number of other important towns in the State, 

A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 16 Astor Place, N.Y. 


NEW Bot La rear encena oP, te 


“Health Lessons for Beginners, 30¢, 
LEARY i Gilbert's School Studies in Words, be, 
SHEWELL & 


The Scholar’s Spelling Blank, per doz. - de, 
The Scholar’s Gem Book, 65 pages - - - th 

SANBORN, 
87 Franklin Street, 
Bo 


Wells’ Academic Algebra, - - - - - = $1.08 
“Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, - - 1%) 
ston. OTHER NEW WORKS IN PREPABATION 
ee ONES CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 








LOCK WOOD'S COMPLETE COURSE OF 
LADIES’ ANGULAR HANDWRITING. 


Feeling the demand for a complete course of instruction in this style of 
should be based upon correct and scientific principles, this Se:ies of Copy- a Asin ky si 
pared, ith reterence to it. om. + on as - 
comprises an original and thorough course ngular Handwri seri: 

of ive model copies, written in vurious styles of the hand, and in poe Ay no proved man a > 
ner tact Sovtce ie faitarully followed, wil gwe % aly Sue: in vdeo dias peter eed 

pic an. 
pe beautiful and distinguisied sty le of writing. y & Upcts teas, Dre iees me 

* d ELEMENTARY WORDS, Bo! 

an 
3. WORDS, with CAPITALS, oe 
} ere see Medium do. 
5. : Addresses, &c. Finished do 
6. NOTES and INVITATIONS. ee do. 
PRICE PER DOZEN, $1.44. 


GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD & SON, 812 BROADWAY. N. Y. 


Large Hand: signed vo t 





A RECOGNIZED SUCCESS. 
Over 100,000 copies published since May, 1884. 


The merits of Reed’s Words Lessons have been tried, and proved superior to those of 
any other text-books, for teaching the pupils the spelling, pronunciation, definition and 
use of words. Teachers who have tried the old and the many new methods of teaching 
words are unanimous in their indorsement of Reed’s Word Lessons, as the most thorough- 
ly first class work on the subject, 

Itisa lete Spe! for use in the Biches primary, intermediate and grammar grades and de- 
tot the correct Spe, ng, pronunciation use of —- ae ly as are most common in cur 

Masrotaas, and, one are most b Se ee emo apelied. i m mis used and to awaken new 
Lasevent int er & C4 Fig hoa and word analysis. By Soeao Reed, * M., joint author of “Graded 
Lessons in Eng'ish “ Higher Lessons in English.” 

It contains bio c'early and strongly bound. Penramintet ieean 25 cents; = exch 
for book in use, 10 cents, bp yan apt nn will be sent by mail on of i y price _ 

For circulars, spcimen pages and information, address, 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway, New York. 











ANNOUNCEMENT! 
We have just published 


ELEMENTARY PoutticaL Economy 


Designed for High Schools and Academies. 


A copy will be sent for examination, with view to introduction, on receipt 
of postage, 1 O cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 








Richardson's New Method|PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 


Publishers and Dealers ir Drawing and 
Artists’ Materials. 


Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Edu- 
“Tag lees of the Country used in the lead- 


than all dther 


Prang’s Natural Histo ry Series for Schools. 


Intended to be used as for Object Teaching. 


pet § Natural History Series for Children 
Supplementary 


Intended to be used tor 


FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE. 


The succes of this celebrated instruction book has 
been pA rane mena). 
ore than a querter of a century of trial 
itt a : multitude of competitors, 


RICHARDSON 
ones ents, ey ee ene. 
Sem. me rare nn is 

cblished with American and also with foreign 
ardeon’s RB Babes tor iuctore jhe Plane: 


r apt Tt pot by 
ve ‘asmaole additions have, fro .. time to time, been 


wens | ne meg ny bed | Young T sin oh 
Instruction Book, are tly 
chopting this. 
for which it will be 
ame. w price mailed, post 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H Drreon & Co, 
867 Broadway, New York. 
Py oun C. Haynes & 


ciate tla Catalogue of 


je. 


mater ete Scho 


Prang’s Color or Chart, Color in Primary Schools. 
(ADOPTED BY Boston SCHOOL BOARD.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Prang’s ece Pane Models, Prang’s School 

Pencils, Prang’s School Compasses. 
6” For Catalogues and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO,, 





7. PaRk Srrerr, Bosron, 
Wapase Averce. Carcaco. 


system bas a aa 
ayetems united. 





SOWER, POTTS & CO. COWPERTHWAIT & Ci 


PHILADELPHIA. MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. \eo5 cyostar: 
, MONROE'S Reading Charts. PHILADELPR 
~ Business-Standard Copy-Books _ 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
| GREENE'S New Grammars. 
POWELL'S Language Series. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 
BERARO'S New US. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature, 
ROYSE’S English Literature. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, | BOOKS which Teachers must have 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, mnneee weun. 
PUBLISHERS OF Siape, Containing Dia! 


cae ae lotion "Songs, Tableaux, Charades, blac 
INTERLINEAR OLASSIOS, | rete grsiue Comedia 


tainments. ie, Rindereartens. boards. Price, 50 cis. 
BXBEBITs0OR —e 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


@rifin’s Natural Philosophy 
Grffiin’s Lecture Notes in Chemistry. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common Schoe!l Literature. 
Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Norma! Spellers. 

fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


15 Bromfelt 
BOSTON. 


16 Astor 
NEW Your 


153 Wabash 
CHICAG, 











Speeches, 


Re M. SLaD*. 
Fipleaux ux, cmnyesss — a 8, ett, 
mmon, Gremm ar, and 
boards 


is $e to scholars in the Co: 

Schools. 1 vol., 16mo, Price, 5v cenu 

NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS AND 
PLAYS. 


Principal of Natsonal 
atgnal Kindergarten, Nors ax 
tute, Washingvon, D.C. 1 vol, 


One names oe fr with ai ditions 
by Oxrvsr Opric. Teck iano, bennda. Price 50. 
For School and Home, with additions a by cuves & 
Tic. 1 VoL, 16mo, boards. Price, 50 cts. 


be Sg DIALOGUES, 
. Barro 


Greek as 
eusi'y | delightfully 4 - one year.” 
PAs. +] Livy, 2 vrs Litad. Gospel of st. John 
vena , Hom ’ 
ond Xenophon’ ’» Anabasis, each, to ‘leachers 
's Practical and Latin Gram- 
ner abort to Inte » 475 of Class 
< gent” ~ Stendord 0 enoot ” Froet’s fogom 
a Mf Ho | Ne apg 


iaenmee 
pI « of Intertinears free. Send for 
terme ond. an ciediseus of all our publicatiofns. 





ws. Lvol. 16mo., boards. Price, 
oe 
MANUAL OF GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. 
By Saw’, W. Masos, Supervisor of Boston schools. 
1 vol., 16mo. Price, 40 cts. m 
of the above sent mail, postage paid, 00 
oaipt ot price. il 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 


TEACHERS, STUDENTS and GENERAL 
READERS OF 


FRENCH BOOKS 


should send for the general catalogue of 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 850 Sixthave., N.Y. 
Agents for pe ee *s Plays. Send for Cetalogvé 

Best variety of this class of books in the coun'ry. 


— 


55 Franklin St., Boston. 





His own reprints are excellent, cheap, pure 





interesting and pretty ; and all good for schools, 


——_—_—_— 


—— 
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THE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE, 


By JOHN W. TUFTS and H. E. HOLT. 


PRIMARY SCH 
KINDERGARTEN SCHOOLS. 
INTERMEDIATE SCBOOLS. 


merece tens eens 


-FOR- 


Schools of all Grades. 


aa SCHOOLS, 
CHOOLS, 
SEMINARIES AND ACADEMIES. 
SEND FOR INTRODUCTORY AND EXCHANGE PRICE-LIST. athe 
Wk. WARE 4 C0., 80 Franklin St., Boston. | BAKER 4 TAYLOR, 9 Bond St., N.Y. | 8. A. MAXWELL 2 00.,184 & 186 Wabach av., th 
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